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■. : Washington 

^ ^havmg :ttia^ U.S.Taxes 
tuch faster than prices last 
y ^QT^ ntt tlng hardest at Am ericans on 
the lctoer end of the income. scale, 
uhdeHine an emerging debate herd: . 

Hb^xnuch will Americans willingly 
pay ^support governnjent spending 

program 8 ? - . 

Prudent Ford -and bis ; top eco- 
ndml^ jaides Insist that the growth 
rate cfc social welfare programs must 
:'Tb« •■ca^tred, . lest taxpayers- balk ,at 
transferring more of: their earned 
income tbnonproductlye persona. 

• / The* heavily Democratic Congress, - 
on th^^ather hand, e«n« for additional 
payns^ats to the poor and flays that 
: the defense budget needs to be cut 


•• iwopiflrTiivirjwwp 

F. Burns; eh afernith iSf the Federal 
Reserve Board, ah American worker 
with three dependents, “gave up l 
percent hi his Income to- federal 
Income tax and social; security pay- 
ments.” . ■' 

Last year, ■ added Dr. Burns, the 
percentage was 18 percent and rising. 
Altogether, he remarks, transfer 
payments’’ — money twnriBrred lQr 
working Americans to other Amer- 
icans, through the medium of govern- 
ment programs — “now cansumeone- 
flfth afwage and salary’ ' totals. 

Transfer payments — Social Secu- 
rity, Medicare, Medicaid, federal re-, 
tirement pay, food stamp programs,' 
and others — “have risen [in recent . 
years] twice as fart as economic 
growth,^ ’ Dr. Bums says. 

The figures come from a fresh 


report prepared by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress (JEC). 

In 1074, reports the JEC, Income 
taxes for a family with $14,488, or 
"Intermediate" Income, rose 26.8 per- 
■ cent, while Social . Security taxes 
: Jumped 218 percent This compared 
to a 14.3 percent rise in transportation 
cost, a 13 A percent hike In housing 
prices, and an 11.9 percent rise in the 
cost of food. 

- Higher wages and salaries boosted 
many Am erican families into higher 
tax brackets, notes the congressional 
study, scooping off more income. 

"This,” observed Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D) of Minnesota, "is the 
first recession in history during which 
the tax burden on famines and indi- 
vidual has increased.” 

Many American families, giving 
more of their income to government. 


are cutting back on consumer spend- 
ing, thus worsening the recerafem. 

"Tax-rate brackets," explained 
Senator Humphrey, "are much 
narrower at low-, and middle-income 
levels" than at high-income stages, 
where the spread between tax brack- 
ets Is relatively broad. 

Wage increases, said the Senator, 
designed to compensate workers for 
inflation, often deprive them of in- 
come, by thrusting them into higher 
tax brackets. This fact, coupled with 
the need of lower-income families to 
spend a greater proportion of their 
money on food, housing, and other 
necessities, means that Americans of 
modest Income are hit hardest by 
galloping taxes. 

"Most assuredly," said Senator 
Humphrey, chair man of the JEC, 
"this is not the intent of our tax 


system. . . . Any tax cut passed by 
the Congress should . . . reduce this 
increasing burden on the low- and 
middle-income taxpayer." 

A $20.2 billion tax-cut bill, already 
passed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and due for debate by the 
full House, does stress tax relief to 
Americans of medium and lower 
Income. 

Meanwhile, on the energy front, the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), announced that its 
13 member states — control lin g 85 
percent of all oil moving hi inter- 
national trade — would hold a summit 
meeting of national leaders March 4-6 
in Algiers. 

purpose of the meeting is to pre- 
pare for a subsequent conference — 
no date has been set — with oil 
consuming nations. 



Ford trips aim 
to win undecideds 

Economic-energy program on line — 
support sought to influence Congress 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Houston 

President Ford's own attitude aa 
his 'to the people” effort to "seE" his 
economic-energy program r emain s 
upbeat — despite evidence that his 
critics in Congress already may have 
derailed the plan. 

He is still convinced that by mak ing 
forays all around the United States 
(Atlanta several days ago, now Hous- 
ton, then Topeka, Kan., and more 
trips to come) he will be able to turn 
public opinion in Ms favor. 

From what political leaders are 
telling him and from newspaper edito- 
rials, the President thinks he has a 
shade better than a third of the 
American people with him, a little 
less than a third against him, and 
about another third thatlrtmply has 
not made up its mind to rwhat should 
be done about the economy. / 


He recognized that he is suffering 
some defeats In congressional action; 
but he still thinks he has the initiative 
and can save Us program. 

Hebelieves that the next few weeks 

— and what he does during that time 

— will shift the "undecideds" in his 
direction, giving him a majority that 
will be heard and heeded by Congress. 

In Houston Monday afternoon, Mr. 
Ford again defended his economic- 
energy program, saying that “we 
must redefine our direction as a 
nation and our priorities. . ..." He 
said his program was "not without 
cost or sacrifices" but would keep 
costs as low as possible. He said he 
had seen no better program proposed 
. — an obvious reference to Democrats 
in Congress. He again opposed any 
system of oil allocation or rationing. 

As pictured by 'his top aides, the 
president is relishing this battle. He Is 
used to these “underdog” struggles. 

★Please turn to Page 6 



quivers around Franco 




By fl. Norman Matfieny, staff photographer 


Women soldiers of Iran salute the Shah 



Shah strives for grandeur in Iran 
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for taster 

New evidence 
of political plans? 

By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Hope for a permanent cease- Are in 
Northern Ireland has revived with the 
decision of the illegal Irish Republi- 
can Army to call an open-ended truce 
in its terrorist campaign. 

The cease-fire announcement by 
the IRA’s provisional wing came as a 
surprise- to the British public, al- 
though government sources had made 
.no secret of the feet that negotiations 
had been continuing with the provos’ 
political front, the Sinn Fein, even 
after: the breakdown of the Christmas 
- truce a month ago. 

There is hope the announcement 
means that the IRA now is preparing 
to concentrate on political action and 
to put up candidates in the coming 
elections tor a constitutional con- . 
vention which Is to work out a new 
political structure for Northern Ire- 
land. 

Harold Wilson’s Labour govern- 
ment has recently been showing more 
confidence in Its handling of troubled 
Northern • Ireland. Government 
sources believe the IRA la dis- 
couraged by an erosion of support 
among Roman Catholics, not so much 
over Its wmwftte objective of union 
with the Irish Republic but over its 
continued use of violence. 

The firmness of the Irish Republic 
in refusing to give- way to IRA 
demands, including the demand for 
political status for IRA prisoners on 
hunger strike in Portiaotee prison, is 
believed to have played a role in the 
IRA decision.' There is a feeling that 
the IRA has misread the mood of the 
people, both in the Republic and in 
Northern Ireland, and that It Is having 
difficulty with its clandestine supply 
lines from the South into the North. 

★Please corn to Page 6 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Staffcorrespandent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tehran, Iran 
The Shah- an-Shah Muhammad 
Reza Pahlavi, splendidly mounted, 
erect In his saddle, bemedaled, be- 
ribboned, "proud, rode before his 
troops drawn up.for review. 

As he approached each unit of 160 
men the ‘soldiers drew a deep breath, 
and then, when he passed by, they 
roared with. one voice: 

“Shahhhhbh . . ." The sound contin- 
ued until it was taken up by the next 
unit. So deep, so full-throated, almost 
anguished In its vehemence, the 
sound rolled out. In steadily renewing, 
overlapping waves, across the bleak 
countryside.’ 

This vocal salute at the Army Day 
parade outside Tehran expressed the 
feeling, the pervasive power behind 
the Shah’s regime. 

To the Shah economic and military 
development are all for one purpose 
— the grandeur of Iran. He is- his 
country’s Charles de Gaulle who 
might well say, "L’lran, e’est mol." 
(Iran, itislj'. 

He has made his overall objectives 
clear: to make Iran by the end of this 
century one of the richest nations in 
the world, and long before that to 
achieve a "European" standard of 
living, comparable to that of France 
and Britain; to achieve military 
power so great that "they will take 
account of; us," as the paramount 
power in the region of the Persian 
Gulf and one of two or three great 
powers in the Indian Ocean, no longer 

a "client” but a partner of the United 

States. 

Nation rich in resources 

Americans who have thought of 
Iran mainly in terms of Persian 
carpets, lovely miniature paintings, 
and recently, of extravagan t pi m 

chases by the Shah, will have torevlse 

their concepts. 

It would serve tittle purpose to 
make an inventory of Iran’s re- 
sources, wealth, and projects beyond 
perhaps noting these key facts: 

In the current year Iran will prob- 
ably earn about $20 billion in ail 


Ruler aims for European living standards 
and enough power to become U.S. partner 


revenues. Its ' foreign exchange' . re- 
serves already amount to $7.5 biltion. 
The gross national product is ex- 
pected to rise 40 percentin tfae current 

year. The. projects of the five-year 
pi»n which began 'in M arch, 1973, ■ 
recently have been doubled to make a 
total of $70 billion. 

More important is to know how the. 
gh»>> intends to achieve his extraor- 
dinary objectives. What id - his . 
strategy, economically and militar- 
ily? 

The Shah is counting an a breadth of 
resources — people, land,: water, 
alternative minerals' that enable him 
to outstrip "by far- his Arab .neighbors, 
most of whom are short in : one or 
more of these basics. 

Speedy development planned 

It is his Intention to develop these 
resources to fast lhat, when the flow 
of oil begins to flag In the 1990s 
(reserves of gas- will for a time extend 
' the bonanza), Iran already will have 
become , a major industrial nation, a 
producer of coal and copper, and 
10,000 tons of steel per year. 

In the meantime he Is preparing for 
the day, ajtxmtfl^ yearshence; when 
Iran becomes a net borrower again, 


by using his surplus capital .for a 
variety of purposes. 

Tra« buys into some of the most 
sophisticated industries in the world. 
It has a 25 percent interest in the 
Krupp steelworks of West Germany, 
and is negotiating for a substantial 
interest in Fan American Airways. 

TSaeShah Is Inviting foreign inter- 
eBte to participate up to 49 percent in 
•.Iran’s great projects: Industrial 

.farming, petrochemical industries, 
automobiles, steel. Names such as 
Bow Chemicals, Union Carbide, 
Chevrolet of .the U.S. figure in these 
■ projects along with British, French, 
West German, Italian and Japanese 
~ companies. 

. . Iran does not need their money. It 
invites their technology. 

- . Iran makes International loans that 

• - boggle the intellect of those who 

remember, this country begging the 
U.S. for credit In the early 1960s and 
being told that It must first put its 
domestic affairs In order. 

. The loans include $2 billion to 
Britain, H billion to France; and 
: hundreds of milHong for use by the 
International Monetary Fund and the 

• World Bank. 

★Please turn to Page $ 


By RlcharrfMowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Storm signals are up in Spain where 
a deteriorating political situation is 
pushing General Franco’s dictator- 
ship toward a crista. Thus : 

• The government has felt it nec- 

essary to announce that all measures 
to maintain public order have been 
taken. . . . The government is con- 
fident it can handle what it considers 
the politically inspired and subver- 
sive threat It feces. . . The govern- 

ment will not submit to any pressure 
whatsoever. . . . The government will 
not tolerate attemjAs. to use legiti- 
mate channels to disrupt the govern- 
ment. 

• D issent and rebelliousness have 

gnawed their way to the very marrow 
of the regime with government func- 
tionaries in various ministries — 
including the foreign ministry — on 
strike fdr toe first time, and 500 senior 
civil servants calling for democracy 
in Spain. 

Democratic state demanded 

In a declaration sent to Prime 
Minister Carlos Arias Navarro the 500 
demanded the establishment of a 
democratic state whose authority 
would come from the people, with the 
participation of all citizens. They 
demanded that a democratic system 
he quickly established with the execu- 
tive power controlled by representa- 
tives of the people. They demanded 
that today's immunity of executive 
power be done away with. 

★Please' torn to Page 6 



By a staff photographer 


On guard in Spain 


Temporary job maricet gains from economic downturn 


By George Moneyhim 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

- New York 

Firms that provide U.S. employers 
with temporary help are finding little, 
to frown about in the current econ- 
omy. - 

For companies such, as Kelly GlxV 
Manpower, Inc., and Western Tempo- 
rary Services, business Is thriving, 
and industry officials say this future 
looks eton brighter. 

‘ As the economy has forced a grow- 
ing number of American companies 
into Mg* timing their belts, they have 


turned to temporary workers to see 
them through. At the same time, 
housewives wrestling with tighter 
budgets at home are flocking to 
temporary employers in search of 
Jobs. 

The greatest bulk of. the workers 
supplied by such firms are office and 
secretarial help. Temporary service 
VfteieiB say there is actually a short- 
age of tratoed office help In the U.S. 

-Stockpiling’ costly 

' w. Robert Stover, president of 
Western Temporary Services, Inc., 
explains: "The Industry generally 
does well in this kind of economy. 


Companies find it tod expensive to 
stockpile personnel. More capable, 
people are looWng forwork, so tempo- 
rary help firms get a' better grade of 
applicants." 

Mr. Stover says Western's revenues 
are "running well ahead of $25 million 
this year — a 12 percentincrease over 
last year." As a typical example, Mr. 
Stover says a Chicago company 
recently laid off 2,200 people, but at 
the same time orderedl4 typists from 
his company. 

Some temporary help firms, how- 
ever, are ' sensitive about sending 
personnel to a company that is cutting 
back permanent employees. Howard 


Scott, director of marketing for Kelly 
Services In Detroit, says Ms firm 
recently refused an order from a 
company that was "laying off about 
25 percent of their people a week at a 
time and wanted us to fill in. We 
turned it down. " 

"Business is good," confirms Mr. 
Scott, noting that Kelly Services sales 
for the year ending Feb. 3 were $ 121.6 
million, up 12 percent over the pre- 
vious year. 

The temporary service industry has 
grown rapidly since It started In the 
U.S- in 1946. For 18 consecutive years 
its volume has increased. While office 
★Please torn to Page G 
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South African 
straws in wind 

Changes continue that may pose 
challenge to basic apartheid policy 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Pretoria, Sooth Africa 

The question here is not — i a South 
Africa changing. 

There are changes — hut the big 
question is: What do the changes 
amount to? Are they really no more 
than cosmetic touches that leave 
government-ordained separation of 
the races basically unaltered? 

This question is hard to answer. 

To a visitor, the change seems not 
very fast yet — and not at all In the 
basic apartheid policy. 

Yet one gets an Impression that 
deeper changes also may be lurking 
closer to the surface. It is nothing 
visible. It Is mom a result of small 
things that hint at attitudes. 

Thus one shrinks from the conclusion 
that change is endemic last one 
overestimate the long-run Importance 
of what Is happening. 

Four days of change 

Following, however, are some 
straws In the windfall manifestations 
of change, all reported within a period 
of four days: 

• The ban on black Africans, In- 
cluding Coloreds and Indians, attend- 
ing performances In Cape Town’s 
Nico Malan Theater was suddenly 
lifted. This was widely regarded as a 
Vorster government concession to- 
ward “new attitudes." 

Some white Africans recall that 
when a South African ambassador 
several years ago advocated opening 
the Kalan Theater to all races, he was 
promptly recalled. So this seems an 
Indication of how the outlook of the 
country toward so-called “petty 
apartheid" has moderated. 

• In Pretoria, the conservative 
national capital, black Africans will 
be permitted to drive tractors, a job 
previously reserved for. whites, ini- 
tially some 25 black drivers will take 
over the controls of lorries and trac- 
tors, a relaxation which will mean a 
considerable saving for the city. 

• In South Africa's white-officered 
Army, black soldiers nevertheless are 
being promoted to higher noncommis- 
sioned posts. 

Eight black soldiers were promoted 
to lance corporal at a special Pretoria 


ceremony last week. Bay will act as 
Instructors far other black soldiers. 

• The racial, bar la being dropped 
In dining cars on two luxury trains. 
Nonwhite passengers on the Blue 
Train and Drankenaburg Express 
now win be allowed to eat in diners 
Instead of their compartments. They 
will eat at separate tables, however. 

• Black, African firemen soon will 
be allowed to stoke steam engines on 
shunting duties In the big Durban 
yards. This again testifies to the labor 
shortage confronting the country, es- 
pecially in port areas such as Durban 
where congestion has become a major 
problem. 

Ships wait berths 

Recently 56 ships were awaiting 
berth faculties there, compared with 
the more usual average of 40. 

Taken separately, none of these 
developments would mean much as 
far as race relations Is concerned. 
Even collectively they do not punch 
holes in the basic South African 
concept of strictly separate devel- 
opment far its is million blacks and 
Coloreds and 4 million white a. 

But they do signal slight easements 
of the black Africans' life pattern 
here. And at least a government 
willingness to flirt with changes, 
however minor they may be. 

Critics meanwhile are quick to 
emphasize .how relatively slight are 
these movements. A black African 
business woman, Mrs. Constance 
Ntshona. who lives in the black 
township of Soweto near Johannes- 
burg, recently asked white South 
African women to look at life through 
black eyes. 

Food for thought 

As quoted in the Johannesburg Star 
newspaper, she urged them to ask 
how they would uta to be forced to 
live apart from their husbands, to 
have their children taken away and 
sent to a distant homeland area, to 
find their family home expropriated 
with husband and wife forced to live 
in separate hostels. 

Many here would agree with the 
Star's editorial comment that real 
and fundamental changes “must be 
made before the grim lines of apart- 
held soften into something approach- 
ing humanity." 


Movie industry draws 


a new kind 

By George Moneyfann 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

With popcorn-crunching audiences 
pouring more money into the 15,000 
movie theaters in the United States 
than at any other time in film history, 
a new kind of moviemaker Is emerg- 
ing from the ranks of America’s 
businessmen. 

The box-office boom — a record $1.9 
billion was spent by moviegoers last 
year, topping the previous all-time 
record of $1.7 billion in 1948 — is 
luring an unusual assortment of In- 
vestors. Films have become attrac- 
tive as a money making opportunity 
with far fewer risks than In the past. 

Until recently, nearly all major 
films were backed and produced by 
large movie companies In Hollywood. 

Advice for investors 

Edmund McMulian, a Canadian 
Investment counselor who advises 
professional football players, hockey 
players, and others 'an how to spend 
their money, is typical of the new 
entrepreneurs whose Ideas are having 
considerable Impact on the movie 
Industry. It Is on bis advice that 
clients are funding new filmmaking 
ventures. 

Mr. McMulian recently signed a $8 
million agreement with Avco-Em- 
bassy Pictures for distribution of 
three major films. 

The first of the films, an adventure 
story entitled “The Flamboyant 
Man," begins production in April and 
is scheduled for release in July. One 
of his other two films is “The Minister 
and the Choir Boy,” based an a book 
by civil-rights lawyer William Kunts- 
ler. 

Mr. McMulian, who studied the film 
industry for a year before deciding to 
invest, says he plans to have little say 
over the “Artistic” side of the films. 
His primary concern, he says, is that 
the films be “quality products” and 
family oriented — rated either "G" or 
“PG." 

Reasons for move 

Two reasons triggered Ms decision 
to invest in U.S. films. “The expertise 
for making films and making them 
profitable is in the United States” and 
new Canadian tax laws enabling in- 
vestors to deduct the entire cost of the 
films before distribution. 

Because of the heavy i nv e s tment 
capital be represents, Mr. McMulian 
insists he can guarantee revenue for 


of tycoon 

Ms clients even before the films are in 
distribution — regardless of box- 
office success. Louis and Joe Peraino, 
brothers from New York entered the 
film industry a year ago. Their first 
plunge came as distributors: now 
they are Investing heavily in the 
production of a half dozen films, and 
in their first year In the movie 
business their Bryans ton Pictures 
grossed $20 million. 


Immediate action 

Louis Peraino paints out that one 
advantage that the new movie entre- 
preneurs have over the Hollywood 
film corporations is their ability to 
make a big decision quickly and then 
act on It immediately. One of Bryan- 
stan’s early successes, entitled “Re- 
turn of the Dragon" was purchased 
for $300,000 in a matter of minutes 
"right from under the nose" of a 
major film company that had been 
considering buying the film for sev- 
eral weeks, chuckles Mr. Peraino. 

Some different, financially rooted 
techniques In movie producing have 
also emerged. The financial success 
of a new moviemaker can hinge on his 
knack for choosing a film for Its 
exploitation value. Television Is now 
an important medium for advertising 
a movie and can make the difference 
In a film's success. 

And to get the most out of their 
advertising dollar, movie distributors 
today blanket area theaters with a 
film, a contrast with the past practice 
of premiering a film in one or two 
cities weeks before sending it to the 
suburbs. 


Year of special effects 

“Ibis has been the year of special 
effects and violence,” says Mr. Per- 
aino. The popular success of the 
movies "Earthquake" and “The Tow- 
ering Inferno” relied heavily on spe- 
cial technical effects. Such in- 
dications as this have prompted Mm 
to invest $800,000 in developing two 
special effects tor an upcoming hor- 
ror film. 

But like Mr. McMulian, the Peraino 
brothers now are shifti n g to the 
production of more family-oriented 
flima , although their early successes 
were horror films. 

"Next year will be the year of the 
whodunits and the old-fashioned love 
Story," predicts Mr. Peraino, and he 
already has two movies In the works 
designed to appeal to next year's 
audiences- 


Eritrea breakaway movement threatens civil war 

Sudan plays peacemaker in Ethiopia 


ByGeaftreyGodsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

A neighboring African state has 
stepped in to try to help the milita ry 
junta in Addis Ababa prevent the 
Ethiopian empire from falling apart. 

The Sudanese Foreign Minister, 
Gamal Mujhem |,wart Ahmed, has ar- 
rived in the Ethiopian capital, report- 
edly carrying proposals for a cease- 
fire between the central government 
and the breakaway movement that Is 
trying to set up an independent state ■ 
of Eritrea. 

Eritrea was an Italian colony until 
World War n. The peace treaty after 
that war led to Eritrea's being feder- 
ated 1 with neighboring Ethiopia — 
thereby giving the latter direct access 
to the Red Sea. But In 1982, Ethiopia 
formally annexed the territory and 
made It just another province of then 
Emperor Halle Selassie's empire. 

The ouster of the Emperor last fall 
gave fresh Impetus to the Eritrean 
breakaway movement that had been 
simmering ever since annexation. 
And as the military junta (or Derg) 
that took over from him floundered 
ever deeper, signs of disaffection 
Increased in provinces , other than 
Eritrea. 

Civil war would embarrass 

Civil war in Ethiopia at this time 
would be deeply embarrassing to the 
rest of black Africa, for which Eth- 
iopia and Emperor Haile Selassie 
have long had symbolic meaning. 
Ethiopia is the black African state 
with the longest history of indepen- 
dence, and Emperor Haile Selassie's 
heroic struggle against Italian coloni- 
zation made Mm & symbol of African 
courage and dignity. His capital, 
Addis Ababa, was thus a natural site 
for the permanent headquarters of 
the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) when it was set up in 1968. 

Because of Ms symbolism, the rest 
of black Africa viewed the fall of 
Emperor Halle Selassie with mixed 
feelings. Many black African leaders 


have Interceded with the young '-mili- 
tary leaders who overthrew Mm to 
spare Ms life — which they have so far 
done. 

OAU members are chiefly pre- 
occupied with the momentous 
changes already under way in south- 
ern Africa. 

Efforts for black unity 
~ In the Portuguese territory of Ang- 
ola and In Rhodesia every effort will 
be needed to preserve black unity so 
that independence under African rule 
does not precipitate internal violence . 
A similar situation simultaneously on 
the northern rim of black Africa, In 
Ethiopia, would be tragic and humili- 
ating. 

President Gaafar al-Numeiry of the 
Sudan is wdl placed to play a mediat- 
ing role in Ethiopia, and his Foreign 
Minister should be acceptable to the 
Derg in Addis Ababa as a go-between 
with the Eritreans. The big question is 
whether the Derg will be able to make 
big enough concessions at this late 
stage to prevent Eritrea’s total break- 
away. This probably explains why the 
Derg seemed to be keeping Foreign 
Minister Ahmed waiting in Addis 
Ababa before receiving him. 

President Numelry understands the 
threat of a breakaway movement. He 
MmsgTfr faced at one time the break- 
away of the three southern provinces 
of the Sudan. At that time the three 
provinces got help — if not from — at 
least through Ethiopia. Simulta- 
neously the breakaway movement in 
Eritrea was getting help against the 
Emperor through the Sudan. 

Eventually a sufficient degree of 
understanding was established be- 
tween Khartoum and Addis Ababa to 
permit a deal: Ethiopia would close 
supply lines to the southern Sudanese 
provinces and the Sudan would close 
supply lines to Eritrea. 

The deal went through- The south- 
ern Sudanese came to terms, with 
President Numelry. But the Erit- 
reans, even when denied supplies 
through the Sudan, have managed to 
go on fighting against the Ethiopians. 
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Soldiers await word on peace -bid 


Israel accused of undercutting negotiation 


Jailing of ‘political’ Palestinians 
seen as preventing a nonviolent outlet 


ByJofaniLOooley 
. v. . uStaff correspondent of .- 7 
The Christian Science Monitor -<» 

RamaJiwb, West Bank of Jordan 
Israeli military measures aim at 
eliminating from the political scene 
those very Palestinians with whom 
Israel must sooner or later negotiate, 
Arab spokesmen and Israeli "doves" 
here charge. 

"The Israeli military government,” 
says Hebrew University physics pro- 
fessor Daniel Amit, "aeons to see 
danger in any kind of organization in 
the occupied territories. 

“At the same time, it tries to claim 
that the million Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza have no repre- 
sentatives except violent ones in the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(FLO), and that therefore supposedly 
it is Impossible to talk with them." 


Dr, Amit and such other prominent 
-Alsraeli doves as Hlstadruth (labor 
federation) general-secretary Yit- 
zhak Ben Ahar on and parliamentary 
deputies TWaraha Friedman and 
Shulamit Alani— who heads the Israel 
Civil Rights Party — are among 
many Israelis fevering rapproche- 
ment and talks with the FLO, pro- 
vided it renounces terrorism. 


Visits defiled 

Western sources here estimate that 
between 2,000 and 8,000 Palestinians 
are imprisoned after conviction by 
Israel military courts of armed resist- 
ance activity since 1967. But con- 
troversy in Israel and the West Bank 
focuses less on them than on about 70 
Arab “administrative detainees," 
most of whom were arrested in April, 


1974, without charge and held since 
then. 

Only three of these were known to 
have been tried at this writing. Many 
have been denied visits by lawyers or 
families. They include such men as 
AtaUab al-Raafemawa, a teacher in . 
Beit Jala:' poet Khalil Tin^ol Beit 
Jala, Bethlehem engineer Huani Had- 
dad; teacher and author Mahmoud al- 
Shukayr, and many Nablus and Ra- 
mallah citizens, including several 
members at Ramallah’a al-Barguti. 
family. - 

This reporter was not granted re- : 
quested appointments with West 
Bank Israeli military government 
spokesmen, but pro-government Is- 
raeli; sources say most at the de- 
tainees are associated with the illegal 
Palestine National Front (PNF). . .. . 

Communist background - } 

Both the FLO outside IsraelAuthor- 
itlea refer to the FNP ’as the FLOV 
political arm inside the occupied 
territories. Some PNF members, reaT 
or suspected, have been convicted _aa 


Thais keep friendly eye on U.S. air bases 


Members of new regime see no change . 
in policy toward American, forces in Thailand 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Wmigtenfej T falland 

If public statements are any in- 
dication, the new government now 
taking shape in Thailand is likely to 
be just as cooperative with the United 
States as Its predecessor was cn the 
key issue of air bases. 

There now are about 850 U.S. 
airplanes based In Thailand, many of 
th«»m combat planes, and the United 
States apparently intends to keep 
most of them here as tang as heavy 
fighting continues in Cambodia and 


South Vietnam. 

Although the reentry of American 
warplanes into the Indo-Cbina war 
seems highly unlikely at this point, 
U.S. officials nonetheless believe that 
the very presence of the Thai-based 
U.S. planes may act as a deterrent to 
the North Vietnamese. 


Talks proposed 
In the meantime, the Thai Govern- 
ment has been appealing to North 
Vietnam to enter talks with the aim of 
realizing “peaceful co-existence’ * in 
the region. But the North Vietnamese 
reply has been that the continued 
presence of American warplanes in 
Thailand prevents the opening of a 
meaningful dialogue between the two 
countries. 

Seal Pramoj, the Democrat Party 
leader who Is currently trying to farm 
a new government in Thailand, ac- 
knowledges that the question of U.S. 
planes is “the snag” in any attempt to 


Improve relations with North Viet- 
nam. 

But in a talk with several foreign 
newsmen a few days ago, Mr. Sen! 
Indicated that he does not foresee any 
radical changes in the Thai Govern- 
ment attitude toward the American 
presence in Thailand. 


Topic not mentioned 
“After all, we asked the Americans 
to come here,” he said. “How can we 
then all of a sudden tell them, ‘Yankee 
go home’?” 

The subject of possible further 
reductions In the U.S. military farce 
In Thailand apparently did not even 


come up at the last meeting; of the 
Tbai-American coordinating . com- 
mittee/ which normally jflacqsses 
such matters. 

Conditions sketched 

Speaking to reporters after the Jan. 
22 meeting, Gen. Krtangsak. Choma- 
nua, rfliflirman of the committee on 
the Thai side, reiterated the offi ci a l 
position that further reductions in the 
U.S. military force here depend on the 
situation in the region. 

“Should the situation not deterio- 
rate, we will endeavor for American 
military forces to be completely with- 
drawn from our country,” he said. 

But he emphasized that the subject 
of further withdrawals from Thailand 
did not even come up at the meeting 
because the situation in both Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam bad, in fact, 
in bis view, been deteriorating. 


College men pledge sorority 


- guerrillas. But trials of others far 
allegedly murdering a Jerusalem taxi 
^driver and an Israeli soldier last year 
disclosed no evidence for those 
charges. 

• Israeli spokesmen and anti-PNF 
..Palestinians say the PNF is com- 

: mainly of ‘ Jordanian Commu- 
nist Party members and leaders. 
Israeli Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres and other officials contend that 
Communists are not arrested because 
of their opinions or party member- 
ship, but for overt activities against 
the occupation-authorities. 

However, one of the administrative 
detainees tried in December, 1974, a 
West Bank worker and labor union 
official named Mahmoud Yassin, was 
sentenced) tq .seven months in jail for 
PNF membership and for allegedly 
having- teken jnilitary training in 
Moscow. ..No wart . activities were 
alleged' pr proven, according to Is- 
raeli newspaper accounts'. 

An Israeli speaks ; 

Colleagues of Taysir Aniri, a physics 
professor atBlr Zeit College — whose 
headmaster, Dr. Hanna Nasser, was 
deported by the Israeli authorities to 
Lebanon last year — believe Dr. 
Aruri is held without charge only 
because he got Ms degree from 
Moscow University. 

Israeli writer Amos Kenan, who has 
signed many appeals for the Palestin- 
ians, believes the Israeli Government 
has done everything passible to elimi- 
nate the very politically uncommitted 
Palestinians it now says it wants to 
talk with. 

“The Israeli public and the world 
mustn't know," Mr. Kenan wrote, 
“that there are Palestinians besides 
Yasser Arafat [the FLO chairman] 
and King Hussein [of Jordan] who 
wish to establish a political entity 
which will participate in the shaping 
of its people's future at all inter- 
national forums,” 
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By the Associated Press 

Olivet, Mich. 

Ten male students are pledging the 
Alpha Lambda Epsilon sorority at 
Olivet College. 

“We thought we needed some dras- 
tic changes, and that’s about as 
drastic as you can get," says sorority 
president Noel Diehl, a junior from 

TMTpunt Clfl rriBTHi , Ulffh 

r Miss Diehl Bays several of the men 
were tired of the hazing and purely 
social activities of the campus's three 
fraternities and offered to join ser- 
vice-oriented Alpha Lambda Epsilon. 

Tom Mayo, a sophomore from Hast- 
ings, Mich., said the possibility that 
Alpha Lambda Epsilon would not be 
able to keep up payments on its house 
was what first attracted him and lour 
friends to the sorority. Seven of the 


sorority's 12 active members gradu- 
ate in the spring. 

Under college rules governing an 
student residences, the men will not 
be able to live in the house and can not 
stay past 11 p.m. on weekdays or 2 
a.m. on Friday and Saturday. 

Sharon Panchuk, a freshman from 
Detroit, said the men seemed to be 
pledging Alpha Lambda Epsilon for 
the same reason she is — because the 
group is maki n g a concerted effort to 
return to following its charter as a 
literary and service group. 

“I really don’t have any apprehen- 
sions at alL" she said. “The guys have 
to be strong, because naturally 
they're going to get a lot of flak from 
others. None of them did It as a joke. 
They wanted to be part of the sorority 
because they believed in its char ter." 
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Maval units guard 
Spanish enclaves 


Morocco claims 
s/lelilla, Ceuta 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Spain hag replied with a show at 
strength to Morocco’s daima for the 
North Afri can enclaves of Ceuta and 
Mellila. 

Two combat-ready naval task 
forces have arrived at the coastal 
enclave cities which Morocco says 
Spain must hand over "immedi- 
ately.” 

The Spanish units Involved are four 
destroyers, three attack transports, 
two submarines, three helicopter 
squadrons, a tank-landing craft, and 
an unspecified number of marine 
Infantry commandos. 

Some of the warships are former 
U.S. Navy ships given or lent to Spain 
as part of the military- aid program 
related to the American bases deal 
signed with Spain’s Gen. Francisco 
Franco In 1953. 

Ceuta and Mellila, Spanish posses* 
slons since 1581 and 1497 respectively, 
have permanent Army garrisons 
made up of elements of the crack 
Spanish Foreign Legion. Ceuta has a 
population of 80,600, almost all 
Spaniards; Mellila has 70,000 with a 
sprinkling of north Africans. 

Morocco formally took Its claim to 
the two coastal cities to the Decoloni- 
zation Committee of the United Na- 
tions last week. 

Other demands made 

Morocco also demanded these other 
shore territories : 

m The Chafarinas islands, a rocky 
archipelago under Spanish sover- 
eignty since 1848. 

• A fortified rock in the Bay of 
Alhucemas, held by Spain since 1673. 

• Velez de la Gomera, a Spanish 
beachhead since 1564. 

In addition Morocco wants Spanish 
Sahara, a vast area to the south rich 
in phosphates, to be "returned to the 
motherland." Spain has held the 
territory since 1884. 



By a staff cartographer 


The reaction here in Spain to Mo- 
rocco's cl aim s Is a mixture of shock 
and outrage. Some argue that Mo- 
rocco did not exist as apolitical entity 
centuries ago when Spain acquired 
Ceuta, Mellila, and the others, and so 
haa no legitimate claim 

Will Granada be next 

"Nfect they’ll be saying Granada 
belongs to them” is the indignant 
prophesy heard in Madrid these days. 
Granada, noted for its Moorish archi- 
tecture,, was under Muslim rule for 
seven centuries until the Christian 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabetdrove 
the Moors from the Spanish m«ini«mri 
in 1402. 

Some hope that other Arab coun- 
tries will restrain Morocco from 
armed action since Spanish policy in 
file Middle East has been consistently 
pro- Arab in relations with Israel. 
Spain, is the only West European 
country that has not accorded the 
Jewish state diplomatic recognition. 
General Franco’s pro- Arab record 
could, in the event of an armed dash 
with Morocco, ward off an oil em- 
bargo, observers believe . 

But the crisis with Morocco seems 
certain to weaken Spain’s prospects 
for obtaining a full militar y alliance 
from the United States In the current 
negotiations to renew the Spanish 
bases agreement of 1908. 


EC education center 
brings Soviet protest 


Only mild objections 
to office in Berlin 

By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

The Soviet Union’s reaction to the 
European Common Market's decision 
to set up a vocational education 
center in West Berlin is low keyed. 

The Importance of the European 
Community's (EC) Education Center 
is symbolic only, since it would be 
staffed by fewer than 30 people and 
would do largely research and advi- 
sory work. 

But because it Is backed by the nine 
members of the EC, the center sym- 
bolizes free Europe's support of West 
Berlin's existence. It would be West 
Berlin’s first Europe an wide official 
office, although the EC has had an 
information officer In the city for 
some time. 

The original EC treaty included a 
protocol in which the then six Eu- 
ropean nations pledged to help de- 
velop West Berlin. The new center, it 
is argued, would only extend the spirit 
of that agreement * 

Moderate in tone 

The 1971 four-power agreement on 
Berlin says there will be no unilateral 


changes in the "situation which him 
developed in the area.” 

The Soviet objections, which were 
delivered Feb. 6 to the allied powers 
in Berlin and to the West German 
Foreign Ministry In Bonn, were mod- 
erate in tone, according to diplomatic 
sources here who evaluated them. 

Work on a reply to the Soviets is 
under way in Bonn and in Berlin. The 
reply will come from France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, with 
consultation with West Germany. 

There is little doubt that the allied 
powers stand behind the EC decision. 
Britain and France formally partici- 
pated In the EC vote of Jan. 20 and the 
U.S. was consulted. 

The reply will give the U.S. position 
formally. 

As of this writing the U.S.SJL has 
taken no jother actions (besides the 
formal objections) that would in- 
dicate an intent to make a major row 
out of the issue. 

East Germany enjoys profitable 
credit and trade relations with pros- 
perous West Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. is a direct ben e fi c iary of this 
situation, which depends in large part 
m the East-West detente of the past 
few years. 

West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt has made it dear he is 
willing to further such economic rela- 
tions only so long as the major Berlin 
questions are worked out with reason- 
able equity. 



A tax return is 
not complete unless 
It is signed. 


Soviets 

score 

space 

triumph 
in Salyut 

By Kenneth Gotland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

At last — a major Russian space 
triumph. 

Almost unnoticed tor the world at 
large the Soviet Union Is back in the 
big time with man is space. Lt, CoL 
Alexei Gubarev and Engineer Georgi 
Grechko, who have been circling the 
earth in the three- room space station 
Salyut 4, returned to earth in their 
Soyuz 17 ferry Feb. 9 after nearly 30 
days in space. 

Althoug h the Russians have a long 
way to go before exceeding the in- 
credible 84 days set by the U.S. Skyiab 
astronauts last year, their achieve- 
ment has great potential — even 
though Salyut is only about a third the 
size of Skyiab. 

Am erica’s space station program 
has ended, but Russia’s is expanding 
with stations being built on a produc- 
tion-line basis. Between now and 1980 
when the NASA space shuttle Is 
scheduled to fly, they could make 
major advances virtually unchal- 
lenged. They now have 75 to 80 

cnum onajita In t raining . 

It is widely" known that the Soviet 
Union is building a robot version of 
the Soyuz ferry which will fly to space 
stations unmanned to resupply an 
already manned Salyut with fuel, 
oxygen, food, and other consumables. 
This was the meaning of the "mys- 
tery” two-day flight of Soyuz 15 last 
year which failed to dock with the 
Salyut 8 space station; the Cosmo- 
nauts were testing the purely automa- 
tic docking system. 






Soyuz 17 (right) locked into Salyut 4 (left) 




By Wil KaJber 


Soviet space chiefs are clearly 
elated by the success of the Soyuz 17 
crew. During the mianian toe cosmo- 
nauts used special telescopes to study 
the sun and the stars. They actually 
resprayed the reflecting mirrors of 
their solar telescope, which had been 
"dulled" by three weeks exposure in 
space, using automatic equipment 
which they controlled from an inter- 
nal console. 

Orbiting 210 miles above the earth 
cosmonauts Gubarev and Grechko 
photographed large areas of the So- 
viet Union and other countries. They 
used special apparatus to study water 
vapor and ozone. In the earth's atmo- 
sphere ozone is one of the most 
important atmospheric constituents r 
Its shield protects all living things an 
earth from damaging ultraviolet radi- 
ation. 


Peas grown in orbit 

■Other successful expe rim ents were 
made in space biology, genetics, and 
embryology which involved bacteria 


cultures, fruit flies, fertilised frog 
spawn, and samples of hamster tissue. 

Tn the ceiling of the space station, 
peas sprouted In a "cosmic garden." 
In time the Russians say they win use 
w ghflr plants and cblorella (micro- 
scopic algae) to generate oxygen for 
cosmonauts to breath while absorbing 
carbon dioxide. 

Everything points to the Russians 
developing a larger space station 
which will be assembled in'orbit from 
"phig-in modules." The modules win 
be launched separately by large rock- 
ets and propelled into position by 
space tugs. 

Academician Baris Petrov, noted 


Soviet scientist and expert in automa- 
tic control, speaks of a space station 
with a 10 -year lifetime capable of 
■ housing crews of 10 to 12 men. In the 
1980s, the Russians will use these, 
stations — - probably in conjunction 
with the U.S. space shuttle — as 
"space factories” to manufacture 
new materials and develop a whole 
range of space experiments of scien- 
tific, economic, and military impor- 
tance. 

The Soyuz 17 capsule touched down 
about 68 miles northeast of Tsehno- 
grad in Kazakhstan at 2:03 p.m. 
(Moscow time). 'Weather conditions 
were bad, with wind gusting up to 44 
miles per hour. 


‘Church of Presidents’ 










I Love 
To Read 
Fast! 

A noted publisher in Chicago re- 
ports there is a simple technique 
of rapid reading which should en- 
able you to increase your reading 
speed and yet retain much more. 
Most people do not realize how 
much they could increase their 
pleasure, success and income by 
reading foster and more accura- 
tely. 

According to this publisher, 
many people, regardless of their 
present reading skill, can use this 
simple technique to improve their 
reading ability’ to a remarkable 
degrees Whether reading stories, 
books, technical matter, it be- 
comes possible to read sentences 
at a glance and entire pages in 
seconds with this method. 

To acquaint the readers of this 
newspaper with the easy-to-fol- 
low rules for developing rapid 
reading skill, the company has 
primed foil details of its inter- 
esting seif-training method in a 
new booklet. “How to Read Fas- 
ter and Retain More," mailed 
free to anyone wbo requests it. 
No obligation. Send your name, 
address, and zip code to: Read- 
ing, Dept. 500-31, Sherman Turn- 
pike, Danbury. CT 06816. A post- 
card will do. 


Taucel- Queen 
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Most Popular Screw-on 
FAUCET SPRAY 

■ Designed to fit inside or 
outside threaded faucets 

■ Flexible rubber bellows 
neck provides spray or 
no-splash stream to every 
area of sink 

■ Stainless steel spray plate 
for longer life. 

■ Available in super- 
markets. variety, 
department and 
hardware stores 
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Finger Pinkies* let you change typewriter 
ribbons without your hands ever showing it 



As a professional, youknow working in an office means having to 
cope with interruptions in your busy schedule. Like changing ty pewri ter 
ribbons, handling carbon paper and doing other tasks that get your 
hands stained ana dirty. 

Yon don’t have time to keep getting up to wash your hands. That’s 
why Liquid Paper Corporation created FINGER PINKIES* secretary's 
hand cleaner. A scented fabric towelette with special rfmmaar that 
gently and quickly cleans your hands. 


help you be what you want to be. Professional Box of 20— $1.00 

Office products firm the line of Office Coemetics w 
Available at office supply dealers. 
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Write Dept. C for a free sample of FINGER PINKIES. 


Liquid Paper Corporation 

. 9130 MsrtnnUa Drive. Dates. Texas 75231 
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By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 

Maritime labor union wants U.S. flag flying over more oil tankers 

More U.S. shipping demanded 

Maritime unions press old battle u 

for oil transit in AniGriCan-llaCJ snips losing business to foreign-flag vessels 


By John Banter 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Undaunted by a presidential rebuff 
last year, U.S. maritime labor Inter- 
ests once again will press for a law 
requiring 20 to SO percent of all 
imported petroleum to be carried in 
U.S. -flag ships. 

In the waning days of the last 
Congress, President Ford pocket-ve- 
toed a bill that initially would have 
required 20 percent of all imported oil 

— later to be increased to 30 percent 

— to move in American-flag ships. 
The bill was opposed vigorously by 
most ship-owning oil refiners, but the 
maritime unions had expected the 
President to approve the legislation 
anyway. 

In explaining his veto, Mr. Ford 
said the bill would boost the price of 
oil and would accelerate inflationary 
forces. 

Several bills similar to that vetoed 
by the President have been in- 
troduced during the early days of the 
04th Congress. 

Paul Hall, president of the Seafa- 


rers International Union, AFL-dO, 
and a chief architect and booster of 
the oil import measure, says his and 
other unions will continue to fight for 
this legislation. 

Tough nego tiating 

"We want a fair share of imported 
oil to move in American ships," he 
recently told an SIU meeting in New 
York. “We’ve lost a couple of rounds, 
but the harder the fight the harder we 
punch. We will take it to Congress 
again and again and again." 

Mr. Hall expressed disappointment 
but no bitterness over the President's 
veto of legislation that was passed 
overwhelmingly by both House and 
Senate and then survived many weeks 
of tough negotiating in conference 
committee. 

"When a man becomes President," 
he told union members, "he comes 
under great pressures. There is no use 
blaming the President an this. " 

A long-time friend of the President, 
Mr. Hall bad expected Mr. Ford to 
sign the bill. 

He says legislation is necessary to 


provide cargo for U.S. ships which are 
losing business to foreign-flag vessels 
in all trades. As a result, thousands of 
U.S. seamen have lost jobs in recent 
years. 

Cost cut questioned 

Mr. Hall says that less than B 
percent of imported oil now comes in 
American tankers. Many ships mov- 
ing this oil are owned by American 
firms but fly foreign flags, primarily 
Liberian. 

The oil industry fought the oil 
import bill in Congress, contending 
that it would boost the price of 
imparted fuel. 

Mr. Hall attacks this claim by 
asking why the use at ever-blgger 
supertankers has not reduced the 
price of all and gasoline to the 
American consumer. 

"Supertankers are super efficient, ” 
he says. "They carry 10 times as 
much oil as a tanker of 20 years ago 
with almost half the crew. If oil 
producers are so much concerned; 
about the price of oil to file consumer’ 
why haven’t they passed along the 
economies of supertanker trans- 
portation to the motorist, the busi- 
nessman, and the homeowner?" 


Pravda shrugs off new Chinese lineup 


Commentator dismisses as ‘temporary’ 
the elevation of Teng to be No. 3 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

In comment it has at last made on 
recent Chinese leadership changes, 
Moscow has Implied that it does not 
expect Teng Hsiao-ping to last long as 
chief of the general staff. 

A Feb. 9 article in Pravda by Tass 
commentator A. Krasikov did not 
offer any other substantive comment 
on China's third highest official be- 
hind Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lal. 

It Identified both Mr. Teng and 
Chang Chun-chlao as government 
vice-premiers but did not say that Mr. 
Teng has preeminence as first vice- 
premier. Nor did it mention that Mr. 
Teng was named to the important 
post of party vice-chairman a month 
ago. 

Instead, Mr. Krasikov termed the 
January leadership changes "a com- 
promise of an especially temporary 
character." 

The dearth of Soviet comment on 


Mr. Teng and other strengthened 
Chinese leaders has been conspicuous 
in the tour weeks since Peking’s 
National People's Congress. Before 
the changes Soviet officials indicated 
privately that they thought Mr. Teng 
was brought back from disgrace and 
was acceptable to Chairman Mao 
because of his anti-Sovietism. 

Rival groups alleged 
In analyzing last month’s military 
appointments, Mr. Krasikov main- 
tained that several rival groups are 
wrestling Inconclusively tor control of 
the Army. This represents no change 
from the long-standing Soviet ap- 
proach to China — and it contrasts 
with the general Western view that 
the Chinese moderates consolidated 
power at the National People’s Con- 


Citing "foreign observers In Pe- 
king,” Mr. Krasikov concluded that 
the military leadership was divided 
among various factions "to avoid a 
concentration of military power in the 
hands of a single figure, as was the 
case with Lin Plan.” This, Mr. Krasi- 
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4. Pigeon 
7. Bitter 

11. Water in Paris 

12. Black cuckoo 

13. Telegram 

14. Normal 

16. Rara — 

17. Beige 

18. Spry 

19. Frolic 

21. Sword contest 

22. Stag's mate 

23. Compensate 

24. Peacock 
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27. Verily 

28. Dawn goddess 

29. Book of the 
Bible 

30. Hired cab 

32. Migrate 

33. Urgent 
35. Sharpen 
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40. Unwritten 

41. Grease 
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4. Mother-of- 
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5. Two-toed sloth 

6. Zero 

7. in the know 

8. Culture 

9. Flower 
10. Stipo 
15. Frosted 

18. Purchase 

19. Timid 

20. Dessert 

21. German article 
23. Hawaiian food 

25. Hockey player 
Bobby - - - 

26. Everybody's 
uncle 

28. English river 

29. Pitcher 

31. Coral island 

32. Slate 

33. Particle 

34. Persian gazelle 

35. Flog 

37. Murmur 

38. Poem 

39. Scottish firth 


kov said, "is a compromise of an 
especially temporary character aa it 
does not take the edge off differences 
in the ruling circles in. Peking.’’ 

Strained relations stressed 

HO noted that the "general lead- 
ership of China's armed forces is 
vested In Mao Tse-tung" under the 
new constitution. But he pointed out 
that "in the past relations between the 
Army and the regime more than once' 
has a strained character, and opposi- ; 
tibn to Mao Tse-tung-’s line appeared; 
with special force precisely in Army* 
circles." ; 

Mr. Krasikov Js not one of the press! 
commentators considered “author-, 
ilative.” This, along with Mr. Krasi-i 
kov ’s narrow focus on China's mill-' 
tary changes alone, leaves room for' 
further Soviet comment an the new: 
Chinese leadership. I 

It is difficult to know just what mix! 
of the Kremlin's real analysis, wishful] 
thinking, and public propaganda ls< 
reflected in articles like Mr. Krasi- 
kov’s. Non-Communist specialists on; 
China find their Soviet counterparts; 
somewhat dated in their evaluations: 
and note that Soviet diplomats in' 
Peking are very Isolated. 


British energy-saving plan ■ 
targets homes, industries 

By Reuter 

London' 1 

The British Government Is to spend ’ 
$3.45 mil lion during the next three; | 
months on persuading Britons to save! 
energy. 

Homeowners will be encouraged to: 
turn off all unnecessary lights and. 
draw curtains to keep in the heat.' 
Industry will be helped by the govern- 
ment to cut down cm the use of oil, 
coal, gas, and electricity. 

"We urgently need to save aa much 
energy as possible,” said Secretary of 
State lor Energy Eric Varley. "If we 
could only build up to a 10 percent 
saving, we would be over 700 million 
a year [$1.81 billion] better off.” 

Hie campaign, which will be 
backed up by extensive television 
advertising, follows Mr. Varley 's 12 - 
point plan announced last December 
to reduce energy costs after a steep 
rise in Britain’s import bill tor oil last 
year. 


standards 

Automakers press 
for EPA backdown 


By Judith Frutig 
Staff (^respondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Because of the depressed state of 
the economy, U.S. automakers are 
making more headway than ever In 
getting the government to relax its 
clean air and-safety regulations. 

Auto "victories" include: EPA 
chief Russell Train telling Congress 
recently that 1878 requirements tor 
the Clean Air Act are probably too 
strong. 

Congress itself has voted to scuttle 
the device that prevents engine start- 
up before front-seat belts are fas- 
tened. 

Tough rules on damage protection 
by bumpers have been relaxed and 
regulators are debating whether to 
shelve automatically inflating air 
bags (the air bag was to have been 
required on 1877 models). 

The auto Industry is laying to rebate 
its way out of the deepest sales slump 
since World War n — with one-tourth 
of its massive work force idle and a 
glut of 1.6 million unsold cars sitting 
in factory and dealers lots. Hence, 
automakers are mounting their most 
ambitious campaign ever against 
those regulations. 

In Washington today, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency begins a 
'three-day seminar an automotive pol- 
lution. It is the latest of a series of 
conferences to determine the level of 
government pollution and safety re- 
quirements. 

Industry on hand 

As a measure of its importance to 
Detroit, the automakers all will be 
there. General Motors, tor example, 
will not testify this time, but a 
representative will be there to take 
notes. 

"Our position hasn't changed since 
the regulations began," a GM spokes- 
man said. "But the economic picture 
Is so critical now that federal agen- 
cies are finally listening. They’re 
looking at us now in a different light," 

The feud between the car makers 
. and their detractors among consumer 
and environment-oriented groups will 
likely go an as long as there are cars. 
But the argument over federal regu- 
lation of the auto industry is peaking. 

As a result, the next few months 
could be the most critical in the long 
and abrasive history of this issue. 

Three-year freeze asked 

For their part, automakers want 
the EPA and 'other government agen- 
ries to freeze existing standards for at 
least three years. A GM spokesman 
recently asked the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee for a 
joint government-industry study of 
the cost and benefits of the regu- 
lations already mandated. 

But to environmentalists and con- 
sumer groups, stringent government 
regulation is the only sure way to 
make automobile men meet their 
obligations to public health and 
safely. 

On the industry side, GM says that 
through 1876, government safety 
regulations alone have added $400 to 
the cost of an average car. The 
company has passed the cost on to the 
customer. Add mandatory air bags to 
1877-78 model year cars and the cost 
will climb an additional $780. 

lacocea critical 

"At a time like this,” said Lee A-- 
lacocca, president of Ford' Motor 
Company, "It seems incredible to us 
that the government of the United 
States is planning to impose a host of 
new standards that will give a big 
push to inflation, depress sales and 
employment in our industry even 
further, increase gasoline con- 
' sumption substantially — and do 
hardly anything tor public health and 
safety." 

An opposing view comes from 
Ralph Nader's public interest re- 
search group, which asserts that car 
companies — in the face of wobbly . 
sales last year and drastically drop- 
ping profits' this year — are blaming 
the government instead of lowering 
prices and cutting unnecessary coets. 

He is supported tor the National . 
Clean Air Coalition, which contends 
the auto industry Inflates its figures. 
The group points to price data com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics which show that from l968 to 1875 
toe calculated annual sticker price 
increases for emission controls were 
$180 at the most; for safety equip- 
ment, $228. 

Safety and emission standards are 
credited with saving thousands of 
live* -on the highways and bringing • 
notable improvement to the air In 
many parte of the oofatxy. But their 
introduction has come hard to the 
auto companies. : ; ‘ ... 


Some tough experiences 


By Frederic A- Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

A dangerous “mugger” is let out on 
the streets to strike again after a 
short prison sentence bargained for 
without a trial in a deal between a 
prosecutor and defense lawyer. 

A suspect later found innocent is 
kept in jail for weeks without a trial 
because courts are flooded with a 
backlog of untried cases. . . . 

A part-time district attorney builds 
a lucrative private law practice from 
unsavory clients who are "oiling the 
wheels” to buy "protection” against 
criminal prosecution. 

These examples mat sound extreme 
and hardly typical of American jus- 
tice. But they are' some of the con- 
cerns now bringing emphasis to the 
long-term effort toward setting new 
national standards to beef up the U.S. 
criminal justice system. 

Abuses all too frequent 

Such abuses, still happening all too 
often, may expiate why U.S. law 
enforcement figures show a contin- 
uing increase in many kinds of crime. 
Ibis rise comes at a tim e when a 
recent federally, funded study, says 
lack of ctlizen confidence in the 
criminal justice system is a major 
reason why only about a third of all 
serious crimes are reported to police. 

Moving Into a newphase this year is 
the more than a de cade-old effort by 
the American .Bar Association's 
(ABA) "section of criminal justice'’ 
to draw and encourage the use of new 
standards covering every stage of 
criminal justice from arrest through 
post -conviction appeal. 

To insure the widespread support 
necessary for the standards,' first 
released in 17 volumes in 1968, the 
ABA is seeking advice and endorse- 
ment of the standards at four national 
conferences fills year. The confer- 
ences will be with district attorneys 
this month, law school representa- 
tives to March; special judges in 
April; and public defenders and de- 
fense lawyers to October . 

In addition to financing these con- 
ferences, the $500,000 grant received 
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ByEricB«n» 
Special correspondent ef . 
Che Christian s deuce Monitor 


; • -v* ■ • -yiem* 

■^^istera Europe is going andez^ 
^ k ; L tuL N 6 , hot' politically; but in 
transportation.' 

- -iti ^roin Warsaw, ta Sofia, dtygovern- 
j.‘ its are' building orplahnlng sub-' 
v^- -tubes to relieve overburdened 
^jhce transport lines and try to halt 
‘-•U*, rafM clogging and pollution of 
' centers brought tm by the growth 
’ Activate auto ownership. 

-> . udapest and Prague are already. 

3 . Justness. They each have subways 

^rating that carry' tipr to 508,000 

* O'toauters dally' and cut travel time ; 
-i.-f f ween home and work to less than a 

:'-d of whatlt used to be. 

.f v. ^ofia has just signed an agreement 
-..-T^h the Russians for the technical 
distance and equipment to start 
^ rk ttds year on the first IS miles of 
> . subway that eventually will have 
, cross lines and an Imier drcle 
i ^^ndfhe city 'acentral area. 

.... jj-varsaw has been debating a sub- 
/£_ -y since World War I. T^ow at last, 
..'/• city is to get the first installment 
~ ‘a promised 15-znlie north-south line 
.. 1880. In Belgrade and Bucharest, 
concrete steps have. yet. been 
but dty planners foreshadow 
■. '^'Udingwiftim the next decades 
. - Budapest still, stands out, however, 

- ^ the doyen of subway travel In the . 
~ '-idle area, and In fact has the oldest 
e in all Europe. This was* in* 
gurated by Emperor Franz- Josef 
■ I in the 1890s. Its antique but 
^^dsomely carved (and- solid) 
"■^-jjoden carriages were still operating 
:> ^ ;ectlvely , three xnShsar izr either di- 
ction beneath the capital's main 
.^uleyards, right up until a year ago, 

* i. raen the first section of a new subway 
:<eis opened. , 

* -.old Budapesters mourned the p&ss- 
' 'g of the andeht; cars to the city's 


'.-j . • : -V 

transport museum. But the original 
line BseU remains, with station** -dn- 
larg«<l£& pate bigger and faster 
roUfcigigrtock .and linked to ^deeper 
system which by 1980, win go under 
the jpanu&e to link the city’s two 
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By the Associated Press 

London 

— They are dancing the tango in 
Erich, ping in g Victorian music hall 
Iliads in London, watching operettas 
. Vienna, and diwtng hi Paris restau- 
into with decor from the 1920s, 
—tetr is in Brussels sport the bell- 
aped hats their grandmothers 
are. In Bonn and Berlin there Is a 
ish on curved, quilted sofas and 
__her “kitoch” furniture from the turn 
; ? the century. 

7 . The Borne fashions look as far back 
i designs inspired by the Russia n 
arista. 

Nostalgia Is not just a boo m In 

- estern Europe, it is an Industry 
’.-aely tuned to toelongtog tor a world 
. at seems to have vanished — if it 

-/er really existed. 

Sociologists say the yearning for 
... der, more stable vmtaeastems from 
‘\e perplexities and uncertainties of 
.-.rielBTOs. /- 

- “People want to get away from 
•• - ’ary Inflation, CrasQy changing pat 

•ms of society* andhorrifytng pros- 

- sets of atomic war,” said David 
: impson, a coUege: history lecturer in 

mthern England. 

• “Every time there's an increase In 
te price of petrol [gasoHneJ, they 
- ish they were back In the times of 
le pony and trap. What they tend to 
rget Is that comparatively few 
■ jople then had any transport of their 
vn. Some of the supposedly good 
tings about the good old days were 
-e tty bad.” 

One London auction house put nos- 
igia under the hammer recently and 
as surprised by the response. 


f A beaded dress made in 

;:C * tched 865. Bidders paid more hard 
-• ish for such things as squeaky 
nonograph records of K ing George 
I’s coronation In I937p an ostrich 
«.ther fan, a stuffed bird, and a 
□nch of dried flowers under a glass 
ome. . 

Little lead models of 1880 automo- 
les axe In strong demand. One 
illector paid nearly $600 for a rare 
odeL 


. two-year wait 

One of BBC television’s most popu- 
•r series Is “The Good Old Days,” 
Mch recreates the atmosphere of 
ie "Victorian music hall with the 
tidtence in extravagant outfits cho- 
iring the ballads of long ago. There 
a two-year waiting Hst to get In the 
Jdlesce. 

World War H exerts an unending 
tscln&tion. A concise history of the 
ur was top of the British best-selling 
ooks for much of 1974. “Coldttz," a 
V drama series about Wb In one of 
azi Germany’s most formidable for- 
•esses for prisoners of war, has been 
speated twice within a year. 

German tanks and s to r m troopers 
re the rage in model toy shops in 
Snis&els, replacing the rakish jet 
rarplanes of today. One Belgian 
ublteher ^ a major success with 
icaimlles of “Signal,** a wartime 
reman propaganda magazine. 

In Parte, «■■«»» designer Daptel 
Sbret says nostalgia always"faHows 
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Bytfeffel of the century, Budapest 
lotto mliave 75 miles ei railraadtor 
high-speed city commuter trains, 
inoetty underground, carrying 70 per- 
centof t^ daily passenger flow. 

Deep tunnel planned ;■ 

Pr&gtte alao is to tunnel under, the 
■river bn'which it stands, T the Vltava, 
diridmgtheOld Town of Hradcany 
and ' the t little Quarter from \ the 
Wencerias Square area. 

■ Alter seven years of highly Complex 
COTstructioa, the first section i of the 
city rifl^waywas opened last faU.lt 1s 
four miles long, with nine extremely 
spacious and fimcttonaHy planned 
stations, connecting a major indus- 
trial zc^ with a big housing district In 
a southern suburb. • 

Work . on- this line has Closed .the 
famous Wenceslais Square. When the 
latter te reopened. It win be “pedeatrl-. 
ana only.” The familiar red-cream 
teams, sooie as venerable as Buda- 
pest’s '.'Empire” subway', coaches, 
will not return and the automobile, is 
beingexcluded as welL ' 7 ; ^ 

■ Prague ’s -whole underground net- ' 

work is closely modeled on Mmcow's 
iO^year-old underground : (though 
without ""ilre latter’s ornate extra- 
vaganzas In stattcais ) Much qf . the 
tunnelling Is being dene with Soviet 
equipment and the first line la oper- 
ating with 00 carriages, of Sqylet- 
made rolling stock. ; . 

Sofia's- agreement with the Soviets 
provides 1 fOr similar- : assistance. 
Prompted by a four-fold Increase In 
the city's population since WotW War 
n, It plans some 60 miles of subway In 
tour sections. ■ 


economlp crlsea and leads to undeslr- 
ableoonsarvatism in dress. 

" -• •* > •• ■ * ' ; . 

Standards of past 

- “There is no search for" new Ideas, 
just a return to past standards, ‘ " Mr. 
Ebret said. “Far from being athletic 
and free, the woman te dressed in a 
very jemlnffie way. She eaxmet run, 
get into a car comfortably, even walk 
comfortably.” 

In the Netherlands record shops are . 
flooded with re-releases. Old pictorial 
ftliminVire smapped up in the book- 
stores. 

fit Vienna, one v ; movie theater 
thrives on programs of films at least 
15 or 80 years dd. The Vdksoper 
stages sellout performances of the 
- “Golden Operetta” era of the late 
1920a. Youngsters are among the most 
enthusiastic fans. 

Austrian book stores report major 
sales of works about the long-col- 
lapsed Hapaburg Empire, a source of 
b m t ant nostalgia in Vienna. 

When West Germans talk of the 
good old days, they mostly mean the 
era of Kaiser Wilhelm before World 
War I, not Hitler's Third Reich. 

The Hitler period between 1983 and 
1946 rarely counts.tor nostalgia butte, 
although last year Hamburg pub- 
lisher John Jahr began issuing bi- 
weekly magazines on the history of 
the Third - Reich. The first of 52 
editions sold 860,000 copies. By the 
end of the year the circulation was 
down to 140,000. - . 

Switzerland te glorying in some- 
thing else, the Roaring Twenties. 
Walter Kaiser, who runs Zurich’s 
largest school for ballroom dan cing , 
-said learners want to dance the tango 
and other routines regarded as highly 
dated only a to w years ago. 

Australia cuts sales tax 
to boost auto industry 

By Reuter Canberra 

The government has cut sales tax 
on motor vehicles by 12 % percent to 
help revive Australia’s flagging car 
Industry. The cut from 27% to 15 
percent will remain In force for three 
months. 


High stakes for Red Sea territory 

Showdown nears on self-rule for Eritreans 


3ytbe-Asso^ated Press . 

.. _ Asmara, Ethiopia 

. After 12 years of terras skirmish- 
ing, a showdown is near in Eritrea 
Province, a 700-mile strip at territory 
on the Red Sea once crowded with 
Americans, now coveted by Arabs 
and defended by Ethiopians against 
Muslim and Marxist guerrillas. 

Optimistic -Eritreans say; indepen- 
dence could Come before April. Yet to 
the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa, a 
shaky military government vows to 
hang on totfaeprovince. - 

Both aides see scant' hope that 
. efforts :tp hold peace talks can avert 
fighting in Asmara. The government 
and; guerrillas have built up forces 
recently and apparently have little to 
talk about after a spate of kidnap- 
pings pjnd .bombings in the province 
capital/ ... 

Stakes are high |n what Is Africa's 
longestwar of independence. 

Defeat would be a stunning blow to 
the military committee that crated 
Emperor Haile Selassie last Septem? 
her and promised to unity the coun- 
try. Eritrea .contains a sizable chunk 
of Ethiopia's industry and ita only 
ports, Massawa and AssSb, . which 
handle three-quarters of toe foreign 
trade.. . . 


Political deb t involved 

Victory would leave 2.0 muuhn 
Eritreans with a heavy political debt 
to leftist Libya, Syria, and Iraq, which 
have bean bankrolling the guerrillas, 

pr flmwBWy tn AUmVng +w fho wily non-. 

Arab influence along the Red Sea 
section of theSuez Canal trade route. 

Western-schooled intellectuals In 
Asmara want independence but shake 
their heads oyer an Eritrea possibly 
aligned with Soviet and Chinese-aided 
regimes from 1 Somalia down the East 
African coast to Tanzania and Mo- 
zambique. 

Some contend that Eritrea, whose 
commerce Is still largely to the hands 
of 8,000 Italian settlers, should turn to 
Italy or the United States. Asmara 
remembers the milUona of U.S. mili- 
tary dollars that tod the tocal econ- 
omy, before the big Kagnew radio 
monitoring baae was reduced to a tiny 
civilian facility. 

; Informed sources say at least one 
Western government has been asked 
to recognize and aid the guerrilla 
-cause — before or after indepen- 
dence. The official reply wasno. - 


Warships QfCshore ^ . j 

But the arrival of vacationing U.S. 
oil workers from Arabia and toe 
presence offshore of U.S. ; warships 
based in Bahrain touch off rumors of 
possible American intervention. 

Italians colonized Eritrea late in the 
19th century but failed to pnah farther 
Inland. After World War H, tfc reglon 
of Impenetrable mountains and 
scrubby lowlands — about as big as 
Czechoslovakia — remained under 
British administration until it was 
federated with Ethiopia to 1962. Addis 
Ababa annexed the province 10 years 
later. - .... 

Eritreans moved into high business 
and professional positions to Addis 
Ababa but ctaatod under, a govern- 
ment they believed was system- 
atically milking their prbvtoce’s 
.wealth. • 

Lowland Muslims resented the au- 
thority of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
state church. Thousands fled to Su- 
dan, while others organized the Eri- 
trean Liberation Front—ELF. The 
ELF opened offices in Arab capitals. 
Weapons began to be. smuggled to 
from Sudan or across the sea. 

. Antigovemment feelings hardened 
when troops responded to guerrilla 
raids by deliberately machine-gun- 
ning hundreds of civilians. 

The rival Popular Liberation Front 
(PLF) was formed five years ago by 
Marxist Isalas Afewark, once an ELF 
member. Bands led by him and ELF 
commander Idris Mchamed often bat- 
tled each other until' a recent battle- 
field truce that apparently marked 
Isalas Afework’s removal from PLF 
membership.' 

Elements of the largely Christian 


PLF, believed to number nearly 5,000 • 
- fighters, moved recently to joto ELF 
unite camped In the highlands as near 
as tour miles to Asmara. ELF forces 
are estimated at more than 12 , 000 . 

They face the 10 , 000-num Ethiopian 
2nd Army Division, plus 1,500 troops 
. sent, from Addis Ababa, and more 
' than 3,000 commando police. 

Neutral experts doubt that either 
slde.could win a war. Ethiopians have 
early model U.S. j ets, but the airport 
’and supply route are vulnerable. 

The guerrillas reportedly have re- 


ceived fresh shipments of Czechoslo- 
vak and Chinese-made weapons and 
possibly have ground-to-air missiles. 
They wield varying degrees of control 
over the countryside and small towns. 
They have set up schools and courts 
and collect taxes in same areas. 

Eritreans say the government Ir- 
retrievably sabotaged any can- 
promise by the kiiitng lost November 
of Gen. Amm Andom, an Eritrean 
and toe chairman of the Military 
Administrative Council In Addis - 
Ababa. 


The guerrillas insist that the gov- 
ernment recognize them as represen- 
tatives of the Eritrean people, remove 
troops from the province, and nego- 
tiate terms of independence — all 
unacceptable to the Military Council. 

The guerrillas have curtailed activ- 
ities to Asmara and, to cool local 
feelings, police have replaced troops 
on street patrols. 

In the countryside, the conflict has 
restricted relief tor a widespread 
drought and has stalled a literacy 
campaign. 
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ROUNDHAM LTD. 

MOTOR ENGINEERS 
SALES, SERVICE, 
SATISFACTION 

THE HARBOUR, 
PAIGNTON. 
TELEPHONE: 56345 

ANNE-HAMPSHIRE 

HAMPSMRE HOUS&THE SQUARE. 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Suits, Dresses, Coats 

apaeOUatsIn 

GIBSONS JERSEYWEAR 

Also. at Hampshire House 

THE JERSEY SHOP 
spedahste In 
Continental Jersey 
and Pringle of Scotland 

BRANCHES 

Kbiga Aim Lana. RbuweoS- 
. 74. High St. WKnoy 
EJIan Bradford, Bowall Houml Oxford 
51. Tho Cauaawaya, CMpparham 

W. HARDY 
& SONS 

(Furnishers) limited 
FOR 

CARPETS 
CURTAINS 
FURNITURE 
• BEDDING 

213-9 Leigh Road 
Leigh- 00 -Sea, Essex 
Tctepbooc Southend 77598 

THE 

Slade Motor Co. 

NEW and USED CARS 
Tyre and Battery Specialists 

NEW HALL STREET 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
WARWICKSHIRE 
TEL 021 354-4005 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA— ^ 

William A. 
Schrier, Ltd; 

( Established over 50 years) 

BUILDERS and 
CONTRACTORS 

Estimates Free for 
All Types Building, 
Decorations and Home 

Miintfnanrg 

7, Nelson Drive, JLeigh-On-Sea 
Telephone Southend 78378 

SUTTON, COLDFIELD 

— TORQUAY and PAIGNTON — 

Wynnes 

5 ABBEY PLACE, TORQUAY. 
TELEPHONE 25711 

Morning Coffee: 

Light Luncheons 
Afternoon Tea: 

Delicious Chocolates 
Home Made Calces 

Closed Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday 

DINGLES 

Bristol's Leading 
Store for.— 

• : LADIES' and MEN’S WEAR 
CHILDREN’S 

FURNISHINGS, HOUSEHOLD. 
. ELECTRICAL and FOOD 

. QUEENS ROAD, BRISTOL (8). 

SAUNDERS 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 
LTD. 

HIGH GRADE 
FURNITURE 

31 Boldmen Road 
Sutton Coldfield 
TeL 021 354-4246 

J 




TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 

" VICTOR HILL 

\38 North View, 

\ Bristol 

(Opposite Second Church 
of Christ, Scientist) 

A Wide Selection of 
Exclusive Wallpapers. 

High quality paints. 
Personal Service. 

Free quotas lor Decorating. 

5 H. A LEE 

LTD. 

E.CA. NJLCC 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 

EST. 1919 

Hearing and Lighting 
Specialists 

531 LONDON ROAD 
WESTCLIFF ON SEA, ESSEX 
TeL Southend 42505 
After boors: 42361/88704/63009 

* fAL 1 r ... 

Ann Hardy 

HATS 

SCARVES 

HANDBAGS 

GLOVES 

Costume Jewellery 
HANDMADE 
MODEL MILLINERY 

68 Boldmcre Rd. 
Sunon CoLdFcld 

021.354,6004 Warwicks 

J. R C Ward 

16 HUTTON ROAD 
PAIGNTON 
TELEPHONE 42 

TYPEWRITERS: 
SALES, SERVICE, 
REPAIRS 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIED 

WORKSHOP; Newton Abbot 
ANSWERING SERVICE: 
Newton Abbot 5871 




— TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 

DRURY’S 

OF TORQUAY 

1-3 OLD MILL ROAD 
CHELSTON, TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 67386 - 67628 

Electrical, Radio 
and Television 
Engineers 

also Colour Television 
Sales and Rentals 

Clifton Furnishing 

. Me WhfteJadlaa Road 
.Bristol BSS 201 
Tat; Bristol (0272) 38351. 

FOR THE BEST 
AND MOST MODERN IN, 
Carpets & Boor Coverings 
Curtains & Soft. Furnishings 
Lampshades & Pendants 
Furnishing Accessories 

Aqwtere aliilR 50 ides mte 
MAKING ft FITTING FACBJTIES 

Lionel W. Brite and 
John A. Wells 
Watchmakers and 
Jewellers 
All Types 

Warches and Clocks • 
Electric and Battery 
REPAIRED UNDER 
FULL GUARANTEE 
Jewellery and Silverware 
always on display 
85 LEIGH ROAD. LEIGH4N-SEA 

TEL 02 1 3*1-- 1 O’’— 354-5609 
Tdex 3 392 "9 

FLORAL ART 

Linda 6 Reginald 
Flowers for 

Mother's Day & Easter 

Interflora Flowers 
World Wide 

FLORAL DECOR 

66 Lower Queen St. 

_ -Sutton Coldfield 


-ftOI ITH FMP-OM-SEA 

— TORQUAY nnd PAIGNTON — 

— TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 

William C. Shipman 

ASSOCIATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 

2 MEADFOOT ROAD, 
TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 27996 

All Classes of 
INSURANCE 

arranged through 
leading companies 
and at Lloyds 

and District 

M. FERGUSON 

Corsetiere 

(PROP. HISS E. HARDY) 
Exquisite Underwear 
and 

Sleep Wear 

913 BRIGHTON ROAD 
PJJRLEY - SURREY 
Telephone 660-5597 

TEL: SOUTHEND 48105 

HARDWARE 

TIMBER - PLYWOOD 
Cut to Size. 

L BURNS 

19 WEST ROAD 
WESTCUFF-ON-SEA 

PERRETTS 

of PAIGNTON 

The Clothing Store of 
The South West 

For all Ladies', Men’s 
and Boys’ Wear 

Torbay Road, Paignton 
Telephone 58551 
and ar Teignmouth 

— LIVERPOOL 

tv? r> 

SUTTON, COLDFIELD 

— TORQUAY and PAIGNTON — 

TOM BROWN & SON 

Brunswick Garage: 
Torquay 22287 

StrsatfleW Roa± 

■ - Paljpiton 59122 

VAUXHALL, BEDFORD 
MAIN DEALERS 
AUTOMOBILE & 
GENERAL ENGINEERS 
ELECTRO-PLATERS 
IN GOLD, SILVER, 
NICKEL A CHROMIUM. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES 

HIGBY & 
CHARD 

ESTATE AGENTS 

45 High Street 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
m 20487/8 
and at 

CUve House, Claygate, Surrey 
Tel. Esher 62323/4/5 
For West Surrey House* 
Within 25 Milas of London 

Phillips & 
Charles Ltd. 

JEWELLERS 
. , RINGS 

GIFTS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION 
IT Kandagh St L’pL 
051 709 7415, 7823. 

11 Church St, Onnsidrk ' 

- Iina., OnnsJdrk 7 4108 

Linda Holland 

LTD. 

FASHIONS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

44 BIRMINGHAM ROAD 
. - SUTTON COLDFIELD 
TEL. 021-354-3387 

— LYTHAM ST. ANNE8 — 

The 

Shambles 

PROP. D. G. A B. DAKIN 
■ Luxury Coffee Lounge - 
Grill Room 

3, Dicconson Terrace ' • 

Lyrham, iann 
TeL 5290 

’ 

TeU them, 
you saw 
their ad 
in the 
Monitor 

— TORQUAY and PAIGNTON — 

Lear & Lear 

10 TOR HE1 ROAD, 
TORQUAY. DEVON. 
TELEPHONE: 24353 

Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers and Valuers 
Hotel and Commercial 
Property Agents 
ALSO 

AT NEWTON ABBOT 

These 

Advertisers 

LOOK 

FORWARD 

TO 

Serving YOU! 
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Inside the news-briefly 


WITH ANALYSIS 

FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Portugal slates first 
free vote in 50 years 

Lisbon 

President Francisco da Costa Gomes 
on Monday set April 12 as the date for 
Portugal’s first free elections in 50 
years. 



President Francisco da Costa Gomes 

The President's announcement, in a 
televised address to the nation, went 
far to dispel doubts that armed forces 
officers who took power In the name of 
democracy last April 25 would keep 
their promise to hold elections within a 
year of their revolution. 

The voting by universal suffrage on 
April 12 will be to choose a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution. 


U.S. goal in Mideast: 
rapid peace progress 

Jerusalem 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
arrived in Israel Monday, thanked the 
government for endorsing his step-by- 
step diplomacy, but said the United 
States was prepared to take other 
approaches toward a Middle East 
settlement. 

"We agree that the step-by-step 
approach is likely tb be the most 
productive," Dr. Kissinger said at Ben- 
Gurion Airport before starting talks in 
Jerusalem. 

But he added pointedly that the 
United States "is essentially committee 
to rapid progress" and does not 
subscribe to any special way of 
achieving it. 

In an obvious reference to the 
Geneva conference, which the Soviet 
Union and some Arab states want 
resumed, Dr. Kissinger said, "We are 
prepared to explore other means and 
other forums, if necessary." 


A&P fold to stop ads 
for unavailable goods 

Washington 

One of the nation’s largest food 
chains, A&P, has been ordered to stop 
advertising goods at a stated price 
unless the company ensures It has the 
advertised products to sell, the Federal 
Trade Commission said Monday. 

An FTC administrative law judge 
ruled that A&P has violated federal 
trade laws by failing in many cases to 
have advertised goods available. In 
other cases the goods were available 
but were priced higher than the 
advertised figure, said Daniel H. 

Han scorn, the official who heard the 
FTC case against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. Inc. 

The decision was preliminary and is 
subject to appeal by the food chain or 
to review by the commission itself, the 
FTC said. 

Mr. Hah scorn said an FTC survey 
showed that in 80 A&P stores In 20 
cities, a total of 1 ,402 advertised items 
out of 1 0,798 were found to be either 
unavailable or overpriced. 


Pakistan leaders ban 
Awami opposition party 

Islamabad, Pakistan 
The Pakistani Government banned 
the opposition National Awami Party 
Monday, and ordered its property 


confiscated following the arrest of 60 of 
its top leaders, including Abdul Wali 
Khan, party chief and opposition leader 
in the National Assembly. 

The move came two days after the 
assassination of the senior minister in 
the North-West Frontier Province, 

Hayat Muhammad Khan Sherpao, a 
dose friend of Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Alt Bhutto. The government blamed 
opposition terrorism for the killing. 

In Peshawar, the provincial capital 
where Mr. Sherpao was killed in a 
bomb blast Saturday, mobs burned 
down the offices of a newspaper 
owned by the Awami Party and 
ransacked offices of pro-Awami , 
lawyers. , 


Pentagon under fire 
for contract with Saudis 

Washington 

Responding to congressional 
criticism, a U.S. military spokesman 
said Monday the Pentagon hires a - 
private firm to train Saudi Arabian 
national guardsmen for the Arab 
country’s general internal security as 
well as protection of its oil wells. 

Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle, the 
spokesman, said that ex-U.S. 
servicemen hired by the Vinnell 
Corporation of Los Angeles will teach 
the Saudi Arabian guardsmen to fire 
various weapons, but will not train 
them in field tactics. 


Thrift is 'in’ in Washington 

Washington 

The recession has apparently hit Washington's diplomatic circuit 

• The White House has dropped its fish course. 

■ The Iranian Embassy has cut back on caviar. 

• The State Department Is limiting the use of chauffeured cars. 

“We’re trying to be terribly cblc and still economize,” says Nancy 

Lammerdlng, White House social secretary. 

First Lady Betty Ford “has Instructed the waiters not to waste meat by 
serving large portions,” press secretary Sheila Weidenfeld says. “At 
state dinners, people are asked to serve themselves so they don’t have 
to take things they don’t want or like.” 

Word about the caviar cutback conies from the Ambassador’s secre- 
tary at the Iranian Embassy. Iran is noted lor Its caviar, but the Embassy 
is limiting the amount ft serves at its parties, the secretary says. 

Middle-level employees at the State Department have been asked to 
take taxis insteed of chauffeured cars from the State Department to Blair 
House, “ft costs more than thatlo take a car out,” says Lucy Winches- 
ter, an assistant chief of protocol. Biair House is guest quarters for vis- 
iting dignitaries. 


Sens. Henry M. Jackson and Hubert 
H. Humphrey have called for a 
congressional investigation of the 
contract Senator Jackson has 
requested Sen. John C. Stennts <d) of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, to conduct 
hearings. 


Saigon policemen arrest 
Buddhist nun protesters 

Saigon 

- Police scuffled with protesting 
Buddhist nuns as opposition politicians 
staged an antigovemment hunger 
strike in centra! Saigon Monday, the 
eve of the Tet Lunar New Year holiday. 

The demonstrations against South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu came after a presidential new 
year message calling on the public to 
give foil support to the military fighting 
Communist forces in various parts of 
the country. 

President Thieu, urging public order 
and increased production during the 
coming year, called (or a year of 
determination In the fight for victory 
over communism. 

But a group of 27 Buddhist nuns 
gathered a few hundred yards from the 
presidential palace with protest 
banners. They scuffled with police, who 
eventually herded them into vans and 
took them away. 

Banks with Israel ties 
feel Arab pressures 

London 

Two London merchant banks with 
Jewish connections which have been 
excluded from an international loan 
involving Arab funds expressed their 
resentment Monday at being victims of 
discrimination. 

But spokesmen for the two — S. G. 
Warburg and N. M. Rothschild — were 
dearly anxious to avoid any escalation 
of the episode into a financial 
confrontation. 

A spokesman for Rothschild said 
Arab moves to squeeze out merchant 
banks with interests in Israel from 
international deals were a matter for 
concern and had been going on for 
three to four months. He said 
"appropriate measures" were being 
taken. 

The boycott question came to a head 
this weekend when it was disclosed 


that Warburg and Rothschild had been 
left out of an international loan issue 
for the Japanese group, Marubeni, 
because of Arab pressure. Banking 
sources said the resistance came from 
Kuwaiti and Libyan’ institutions: 


Cambodia plans drive 
to clear lifeline 

Phnom Penh 

A big military operation will be 
launched in Cambodia within the next' 
three days to drive insurgent forces . 
from the banks of the Mekong River 
and open the lifeline for vital supplies 
to the capital, military sources said 
here Monday. 

The operation was said to be vital to 
the defense of the beleaguered city. 

The sources said ammunition 



supplies were running low with no 
more than three weeks of reserves on 
hand. There is also an acute food 
shortage in the capital. 

Communist-led insurgents gained 
control of several stretches along the 
Mekong River soon after they launched 
their current wave of attacks around 
Phnom Penh on New Year's Day. 

A few ammunition barges and 
tankers managed to run the guantlet 
along the Mekong, but several other 
vessels have been lost. 


Conyers sees prospect 
for gun-control law 

Washington 
Support in Congress for gun-control 
legislation is growing and there Is a 
good chance such a bill may be passed 
this year. Rep. John Conyers Jr. said 
Monday. 

The Michigan Democrat announced 
that his subcommittee on crime would 
open hearings on gun-control 
legislation next week. 



Oil summit in March 

Kuwait announced Monday that oll-j : 
producing nations will convene a 
summit conference in Algeria March 4 
6 to consider the position they will tafcj 
at a later meeting with the Western j 
industrialized nations on energy issue 

Cuba-lran ties 

Cuba and Iran have decided to 
establish diplomatic relations, Havana 
radio said Monday. Monitored in Mian 
the report said the exchange of 
ambassadors would take place in the 
near future. 

Asian aid compromise? 

President Ford and Congress may b 
moving toward a possible compromise 
on the controversial question of U.S. 
aid to South Vietnam and Cambodia. / 
group of 82 congressmen have asked 
Mr. Ford in a letter to engage in a 
dialogue on phasing out all U.S. aid to 
the two countries. "We are not 
prepared for it to continue indefinitely, 
they said. In a recent interview. Mr. 
Ford reportedly indicated he might be 
willing to stop large-scale aid in three 
years. 

New Chief of OMB 

James T. Lynn was sworn in Monday 
in Washington as director of the White 
House Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Hairstyle charge hit 

A United States military judge in 
Frankfurt, West Germany, dismissed 
insubordination charges Monday . 
against a black woman soldier who 
refused to change her hairstyle. Judge 
Sandford W. Harvey said the 
prosecution had failed to make clear 
exactly what offense the women, Sp. 
4/c Babette Peyton of Chicago had 
committed by refusing to change her 
“com roil" hairstyle, which involves 
wearing the hair in closely plaited 
braids. 

Dean talk barred 

Florida Atlantic University In Boca 
Raton. Fla., has barred John W. Dean 
III from making a scheduled paid 
appearance April 1 7 on grounds it 
would violate university rules against 
use of facilities by a promoter. 


Kids take to remedial math in sports-oriented course 


By the Associated Press 

Fart Lauderdale, Fla. 

Matii was a struggle for Craig 
Bafler as an 8-year-old. But as a 10- 
year- old he is learning fast, and 
having fun, in a remedial program 
using sports as a teaching aid. 

”1 was flunking out in math in 
public school two years ago, hut 
batting averages are fun,” he said. 

University School in nearby Davie, 


a private school operated by Nova 
University, began its Sports Learning 
Center in November to aid 75 fourth 
and fifth graders who were having 
trouble learning. 

“This is actually a bait center,” 
said director Leonard Tomas ello. 
"We bait a child through what he is 
interested in and then proceed to 
teach him reading and math and 
language. 

"As far as I know, this is the only 


course of its kind in the nation,” he 
added. 

Posters of sports heroes 
The theory is that pupils who reject 
conventional teaching will be eager to 
study when it means describing In an 
English assignment how Paul War- 
field of toe Miami Dolphins catches a 
football or pinpointing in geography 
class the site of toe heavyweight 
boxing championship. 


Classroom walls are covered with 
bubblegum cards, posters, and bio- 
graphies of various sports heroes. 

Teacher Elaine Emerson said boys 
who ordinarily "have to struggle to sit 
down and write” send letters to the 
National Football League office, for 


example, so they can get photographs 
and information about players. - 
"Football is something they’re in- 
terested in, and if they're, interested 
in knowing more about Joe. Naxnath, 
they have to write away far informa- 
tion," she said. “The nice thing about 
this is that toe kids learn things 
without really trying because they are 
doing what they like to do." 


; "The whole thing is to make learn- 
ing more relative to the kids,” said 
Mr. Tomas ello. "We even have toe 
kids study box scores and standings in 
- the sports pages because this is a way 
of teaching them table inter- 
pretations. 

. "Our teaching motto hare at the 
University School is: ‘There’s got to 
be a better way/ ’’ 


*IRA truce call lifts hopes for Ulster 


*Ford trips aim to win over undecideds 


Continued from Page 1 
As the leader of the Republican 
minority in toe House for years, he 
had to fight for legislation all the time 
this way. 

He felt then that unless he battled 
tooth and nail, he would have to give 
up more in toe end. That is toe way he 
looks at his present efforts. 

Only this time, as President, he can 
get the ear of the American public 
more than toe Democrats can. 

Change of roles 

As minority leader, he and his 
fellow Republicans were usually op- 
posing and raising objections to Dem- 
ocratic plans. But now the President 
sees himself as the one with the 
carefully drawn-up proposals. 


At least a third of the American 
people see this, he thinks. Many 
people, he is convinced, view toe 
Democrats as being downright ob- 
structive at a moment of crisis. 

It is this public perception of a 
“doing” President and a "do little” 
Congress which the President feels he 
is successfully feeding by his visits 
into the hinterlands. 

The President is portrayed as being 
"realistic,” at least as he sees his 
program's prospects. He knows that 
In the end he will have to compromise 
on come points. 

‘Stubbornness’ seen 
"Once this man takes a position,” 
one aide said, "he sticks to it. Most 
people have yet to learn how very 


* Temporary jobs gain 


Continued from Page l 
help constitutes 70 percent of the 
temporary help, such firms also are 
providing a variety of blue collar 
workers, nurses, and even temporary 
sales managers and department store 
presidents. 

Temporary service firms also run 
across some unusual requests. Mr. 
Stover notes his firm provided some 
1,500 Santa Clauses to department 
stares last Christmas (many of them 
females), three witches for a hallow- 
een promotion at a shopping center, a 
chicken chaser when toe roof of a 
bam blew off, an employee with an 
iron to iron out bills soaked when an 
office flooded, and even a witness for 
a hasty wedding. 

Some areas strong 

Even before the current economic 
crunch, the number of American 
wives joining the labor force was 
steadily increasing. According to the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
number of married women in the 
labor force grew from 14.7 million in 
1965 to more than 20.3 million in 
March. 1974, the latest figures avail- 


able. Since November, the number of 
wives seeking jobs has increased 
dramatically, say temporary service 
firms. 

While unemployment is high, tem- 
porary office firms point out that not 
all sections of the U.S. nor all coun- 
tries are suffering. In its 164 offices 
across the U.S., Mr. Stover says 
Western’s offices in New Jersey and 
southern California have found by far 
toe greatest unemployment, but away 
fr o m toe East and West coasts, the 
jobless picture is much improved. 
The Southwest is booming, and cities 
such as Dallas and Seattle are thriv- 
ing. 

Officials at Manpower, Inc., the 
largest of the temporary help firms, 
with 706 offices in 32 countries, say the 
employment outlook in Europe is 
similar to that In toe U.S. — but even 
more so: an acute shortage of skilled 
personnel amid high unemployment 
among the unskilled. 

Elmer Winter, president of Man- 
power, Inc., finds a trend In firms 
turning over an entire department to 

a temporary service. 


stubborn he can be once he is con- 
vinced he is on the right track. ” 

At the same time, as he moves 
around the country, he lets people 
know that he does not think his 
program is perfect. 

He is listening to complaints, hear- 
ing alternative solutions. He regards 
the testimony from the public as 
being more valid than what is coming 
from his critics an Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Ford rejects the polls which 
indicate his program is unpopular — 
taking the position that the polls are 
"lagging,” that they do not reflect the 
public-opinion shift that has come 
about through his "to the people” 
efforts. 

To the President, toe fight has only 
just begun. 


Continued from Page 1 

Protestant leaders in Northern Ire- 
land reacted with suspicion to the IRA 
announcement. William Craig, leader 
of the hard-line Protestant Vanguard 
movement, said he would not attach 
any great importance to the cease- 
fire unless it were accompanied by a 
surrender of arms. The IRA's leaders 
were probably trying "to gain cre- 
dibility and win a breathing space,”' 
he said. 

Rom an Catholics were more enthu- 
siastic. John Hume, deputy leader of 
the moderate Social Democratic and 
Labour Party, said he would ‘ ‘warmly 
welcome” any cessation of violence. 
"We would hope. this time that the 
cease-fire will be permanent so that 
we can have an atmosphere in which 
constructive discussion can begin to 
bring about a lasting settlement,” he 
said. 

Jo na t han Harach reports from Dub- 
lin: 

In announcing Its open-ended cease- 


fire as of 6 p.m. Feb. 10, toe IRA made 
no public demands for British recipro- 
cation. In . welcoming the cease-fire 
the British Bald simply that their 
previous offer was still valid. This 
offer, made at the time of tine Christ- 
inas truce, said that, in return for a 
genuine and lasting peace, the British 
Government would progressively 
phase out internment without trial, 
would reduce the Army's role, and 
would hold discussions with all 
elected representatives and legal par- 
ti esfrom Sinn Fein on the o ne si de to 
the political wing of toe UVF (toe 
extreme Protestant Ulster volunteer 
Force) on the olher. 

Previously the IRA had demanded 
a formal British declaration of intent 
to withdraw from Northern Ireland in 
return for an Indefinite cease-fire. 

Policy vindicated 

The new softer IRA stance is seen 
as vindicating the policy of the British 


Government and its Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland Merlyn 
Rees. 

The IRA political leaders are open- 
ing themselves to charges of defeat 
from their own extremists by renew- 
ing the truce without winning any- 
thing visible from the British, observ- 
ers in Dublin say. This could lead to 
another split within the IRA. 

Another question being asked is 
why toe cease-fire was not renewed a 
month ago since apparently nothing 
has been gained in the latest round of 
terrorist killings. 

ERA spokesmen counter such ques- 
tions by saying that terms have been 
agreed on, but that they cannot 
disclose the details. 

Extreme Protestants still pose a 
major threat to peace. Two young 
Roman Catholics were shot and killed 
as they left a church service in Belfast 
an the night of Feb. 9. Another Belfast 
Catholic was killed In a sectarian 
murder Feb. 10. 


*Shah strives to develop grandeur throughout Iran 


Contimed from Page 1 

In addition Iran has committed $1 
billion each to India, Pakistan, and 
Egypt, and $2 billion to Afghanistan 
for balance of payments assistance or 
joint ventures. Smaller amounts have 
been pledged to Sudan, Tunisia, Sene- 
gal, Jordan, Syria, and Morocco. 

Some of these transactions were 
intended to protect Iran’s access to 
imported raw materials such as Iron 
ore and aluminum, or meat and dairy 
products. Others had political objec- 
tives. 

The Shah's generosity to Afghanis- 
tan and Egypt was Intended to foster 
the independence of these countries 
from toe Soviet Union. He seeks to 
bolster Pa ki s t a n against what appear 
to him forces of disintegration. 

Arab toleration sought 

The deals he makes in the Arab 
world generally are intended to buy 
Arab toleration of his dominant role in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Domestically the Shah hopes by his 
reforms, such as the land reform 
begun in the early 1960s, to cut the 


ground from under his radical opposi- 
tion. At the same time toe swift pace 
of development is intended to carry 
along the young people who might 
otherwise be tempted to join the 
National Front opposition, which has 


almost faded out of existence, or the 
Tudeh Communists who now are far 
underground. 

At the same time the Shah is taking 
no risks. An undisclosed but large 
part of his revenues go to S&vak, the 


secret police, which are numerous, 
efficient, and ruthless. Although there 
is an opposition party in Parliament It 
rarely oppose a Like the soldiers' 
shout at the Army Day parade the will 
of the Shah is pervasive. 


★Spain’s political house quivers around Franco 


Continned from Page 1 

The declaration was signed by 
diplomats, state; economists, fiscal 
inspectors, and ■ go v ernment tech- 
nicians in engineering, customs, edu- 
cation, archives., public transport, 
public works, among others. 

• Newspaper commentators are 
warning: discontent has now ex- 
tended to toe middle class and if one 
wants evolution and not violent revo- 
lution, it will be necessary to take this 
Into account. (Luis Maria Anson In 
the Madrid daily ABC). 

Up to now strikes have been limited 
to the working class in general but 
now there are shutdowns and strikes 


in Madrid markets, strikes by theater 
people, civil servants. This is some- 
thing new. (Luis Apostua in Ya). - 

Strikes spread 

• A worsening economic situation 
with overtime work ended and unem- 
ployment threatening has sparked a 
record number of labor strikes 
throughout the country, although 
strikes are illegal. 

• The Army, Navy and Air Force 
ministers recently warned their fel- 
low officers to stay out of politics or 
resign from toe armed forces. 

• The authorities are cracking 


down hard an Reman Catholic priests 
for preaching sermons favorable to 
the cause of striking workers. Since 
Jan. 1. 34 priests in Navarre have 
been fined a record total of 8,966,000 
pesetas ($70,800). 

Abroad, Spain’s authoritarian re- 
gime headed by General Franco con- 
tinues to be cold-shouldered by toe 
European democracies while in 
neighboring Portugal revolution has 
swept away a right-wing dictatorship 
friendly to General Franco and now 
Morocco is threatening to grab Span- 
ish territories on the African conti- 
nent. 
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Children wait for food for their bowls in northern Bangladesh 


THE CHRISTIAN -SCIENCE MONITOR 


long- 


pull needed to avert starvation 


MANAGING 

OUR PLANET 

Pattern for survival 


Bangladesh Is- a test 
case for the world com- 
munity. Its overriding 
problem is having too 
many mouths tb feed. 
Emergency relief aid is a 
palliative, not a remedy. 
The West must put its 
weight behind longer- 
term agricultural and 
development programs 
that can help Bangla- 
desh help itself. 


By Takashi 'Oka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Moni to r 

Dacca,9ui^BdeBii 

In WflTigigrtaBh the population explosion is 
not a mere statistic. It is a. grimy flve-year- 
dd in a fetid refugee camp, waning its heart 
out because it has devoured its two biscuits 
per day and wants more. 

It is a gaunt 2%-acre farmer, struggling to 
feed seven mouths on the output of his paddy 
field and on the five to six takas (76 cents) he 
makes daily as a porter in the market during 
the six months his field is flooded. 

■ It is a 12-acre farmer recalling that his 
father had had 60 acres, divided among five 
sons. Now, with six sons of his own, he knowB 
that he cannot subdivide Ms holding much 
further without condemning all Ms Bons alike 
to grinding poverty . 

Smaller population 

Once, the undivided province of Bengal was 
toe granary of India, the first substantial 
conquest of the British 200 years ago under 
Clive and Hastings. Its flat, green lands, 
crisscrossed by rivers and canals, produced 


rice, cotton, ‘--and jute; its fine muslins andt 
silks clothed emperors and kings. -- 1 

Even after partition : into 
Bengal and Muslim Bast Pakistan' to 1947?' 
what is now Bangladesh (then Bast Paki- 
stan) was rich agriculturally and crowded, 
but not overcrowded. Its population of same 
35 mfllioci was less than half the 78 million of 
today, and its Jute brought undivided Paki- 
stan thebulk of its export earnings. 

Aid total: $2 billion 

"Bangladesh became independent to De- 
cember, .1971, after' a nine-month guerrilla 
struggle against occupying West- Pakistani 
troops,, with help, from invading Indian 
armies to the final stages- The previous year 
there had been a disastrous hurricane and 
flood. The new government's early months 
were spent trying to reestablish production 
while importing food at toe trebled and 
quadrupled world price levels, of 1978 and 
1974. The 1974. rice crop looked hopeful; then . 
came summer floods, reducing the harvest 
by a crucial 10 percent., At the World Food 
Conference at Rome to November, toe plight 
of Bangladesh and its starving millions was 
depicted to harrowing detail. 

■ World response has bedn generous and, on 
the whole t timely. Since todependehce, this 
aid has totaled more than $2 billion, mostly to 
food, of which -$507 million came from the 
United States. .. > 

Bat this •hwmn.nitarian aid cannot of itself 
solve Bangladesh's fundamental problem: 
too. .many mouths to leeiL Although food 
production has grown annually except to 
disaster years. It has not kept pace with the 3 
percent annual increase in popula ti o n . By 
2005 Bangladesh will have 2p0 million people. 
If the World Bank’s hopes of bringing toe 
growth rate down to 2 percent are realized, it 
will still have 162 million people — 1*4 times 
the Japanese population in an area 2% times 
smaller, or about’the size of Wisconsin. . 

3,000 refugees 

Behind the cattle market on the northwest 
outskirts of Dacca is. the . Mirpur gruel 
kitchen, where the Salvation Army feeds 
about 3,000 refugees a day c© biscuits, ‘ 
powdered milk, and a watery vegetable soup. 
Here In the warming sunlight of Dacca's brief . 
.whiter, I met. Jamiruddln, once an indepen- 
dent farmer, how a landless laborer totally 
dependent on government handouts. - ■ 

jamiruddln and his brother 'Inherited 2% 
acres each from their tether In the rice- 
growing ..district of -Mymeiisto^h,^ north of 
Dacca. Two and a half acres is hot enough for 
a farmer In Bangladesh, where yearly rice 
yields average 000 kilograms —4400 pounds 
per acre, compared with the worid average of 
1,500 Idtagrams per acre. • 

So he and his brother rented more land on 
the so-called "borga” system, under which 


. the landlord provides the land and gets 50 
percent of the harvest while the tenant 
T raupphes.seed. tods, and. fertilizer , and does 
- -all the work. ‘ 

Succession of mishaps ' 

His brother continues to make a go of it. 
But Jamiruddln. had a succession of mishaps. 
First one of his two cows died. The river 
shifted, eating away some of the land he had 
. inherited. Of course, this meant new land was 
created somewhere else. But such land 
belongs by law to the govern m ent and goes to 
practice to the wealthier members of the 
community who can afford to bid for lt- 

Each year Jamiruddln went abit more into 
debt — toe usual system being that for every 
100 takas worth he borrowed before the 
harvest, he would have to return 150 takas at 
harvest time four months later. (7.8 takas 
equals $1 at the inflated official rate.) 

. . Gradually, reluctantly, he sold off ids land, 
sliver by sliver, ‘as if slicing off his very flesh 
. and bone, and knowing that once gone he 
. could never afford to buy a parcel back. 

Finally, he was entirely a tenant farmer; 
be had no land left of Ms own. Then came the 
great flood of 1974, destroying Jamirud din’s 
"but and washing away Ms tools. He gathered 
up wife and five children; sold the pitiful bits 
and-pieces of tools and utensils he had left, 
and fled southward to Dacca aboard a free 
government train. If and when he can find 
work as a day laborer, he will earn from five 
to six takas (nominally worth about 75 cents, 
actually worth probably one-third of this 
amount) a day. How long would it take Mm to 
earn the' money to boy a team of oxen, the 
minimum he would require to become a 
tenant termer again? "Allah knows," says 
Jamiruddln, Inclining his bead. 

There is nothing unusual about Jamlrud- 
dto’s case. Bangladesh has • a population 
density of 1,380 persons per squafe mile, or 
2490 persons per arable square mile. Eighty 
percent of the country’s citizens are farmers, 
and of these, 30 to 40 percent are landless. 
The average farm size is 2% to 3 acres. Sven 
if Jamiruddln had managed to keep his farm, 
-Ms five children, inheriting . equal shares,' 
would have had to make do with half an acre 
each. 

More than humanltarfanfsm 

. A Western reader may be tempted to ask at 
. this point what Jamiruddin’s plight has to do ' 
with him. If be has humanitarian instincts, 
and most people do, he may want to do all he 
possibly can to help out, up to and inducflng 
what a young British oouple recently did — 
auctioning off most of their belongings and 
sencMng. toe proceeds to a Bangladesh relief 
agency. 

But even at the humanitarian level, doubts 


creep in when one reads of local corruption in 
Bangladesh siphoning off food meant for the 
'poor. And in any case, what can an outsider 
do tb solve Bangladesh’s fundamental prob- 
lem of population? What is the use of sending 
money or grain If the result is simply more 
mouths to be fed? 

TMs is the real gap between the rich and 
poor nations, this seeming inability of the 
rich to go beyond humanitarian gestures that 
will salve their consciences. For Bangla- 
desh’s real problems begin at the point at 
which humanitarian aid stops. 

Potential for farming 

They are not insoluble problems. Bangla- 
desh’s soil is as good as that of Japan, where 
production of rice is four or five times as 
high. If the same $2 billion in humanitarian 
relief that Bangladesh has so far received 
were to be invested In raising food produc- 
tion, studies by the Harvard Center for 
Population Studies and by the World Bank 
show that rice and wheat production could be 
raised from the 12 -million-ton level of today 
to about 20 million tons by 1993. 

This would be barely enough to support toe 
130 million people who would be living In 
Bangladesh byihat time. Agricultural export 
commodities, first and foremost jute, would . 
have to be expanded, and there would have to 
be some industrial exports as well, to pay for 
needed food imports. 

Family planning, acutely needed in Bang- 
ladesh, is needed throughout the under- 
developed world. Lester Brown, the agricul- 
tural expert, estimates, that for the under- 
developed world as a whole $2 billion should 
suffice to get a comprehensive program of 
family planning and maternal care started. 

Programs questioned 

Yet these are the programs — agricultural 
and economic development, family planning, 
education — that tend not to receive the 
unquestioning support among Western citi- 
zens that a program of immediate humani- 
tarian food aid can awaken. Emergency aid 
is essential. The other kind of aid takes longer 
and its results may be less Immediately 
visible. 

Development experts have been engaged in 
this kind of work for decades. They have 
made mistakes and so have their host 
governments. Bui; today, mare than ever, 
they require the understanding support and 
continuing commitment of ordinary citizens 
whose Instinct may be to reach for their 
wallets in a one-time gesture or to recoil from 
the enormity of the problem. Without this 
support and commitment, Bangladesh’s trag- 
edy, repeated and magnified throughout the 
underdeveloped world, could produce' such 
instability as to overwhelm us all. 

Second of five articles: Tomorrow: Iran — 
an ofl-rich example. 
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When skiers still hiked uphill 


Austrian Olympian 
recalls how it was 


By Larry Eldridge 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Mayrhofen, Austria 

Today's defers don’t realize hew 
easy they have it according to Erika 
Spiess-MAhringeri who was one of the 
world's top racers back in the lMOs 
and 1980 s before many of the current 
crop had even been born. 

Any time she hears people complain 
about long lift lines, tor instance, she 
wonders how they’d like the alterna- 
tive of her day. 

"When we wanted to ski down a 
course, we usually bad to walk up 
first,” recalls the former Olympic 
medalist and longtime star of the 
Austrian national te am . “There were 
very few lifts in those days. ’ ' 

The results of that r eg ime n are still 
in evidence, for even two decades 
later Mrs. Spless-Mahrlnger has the 
trim, lithe appearance of a racer as 
she flashes down a slope at the ski 
school she runs here. 

"Today’s competitors may have an 
edge over those of my time in most 
areas — but not in conditioning," she 
points out. 

"There have been tremendous im- 
provements in skis and boots, in 
technique, and in the courses. Also, 
when you ride the lifts all the time you 
get more chance to skL But our 
training was a lot harder with all that 
climbing, and I don’t think there’s any 
doubt that it put us In better shape.” 

Urges realism in Olympics 

Rikkt won a bronze medal in the 
1948 Olympics at St. Moritz, then two 
years later she was easily the top 
performer In the world champion- 
ships, flniwhing second In the downhill 
and slalom and fourth In the giant 
slalom. 

In 1952 she raced on even terms all 
season with Andrea Mead Lawrence 
of the United States, but It was the 
latter who got hot at the right time in 
the Olympics at Oslo, while Rlkki just 
missed winning another medal by a 
half second. 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

prepsrad Urn Tha CnricOm Science Monitor 







By Art Harris- 


Erika Spiess-Mahringer 


A week later, though, she was back 
on top again, winning the famed 
Kandahar race in Chamonix. Then in 
her last competitive year of 1964 she 
won the coveted Ski d’Or (a forerun- 
ner of the World Cup) as the top 
overall performer for the entire sea- 
son. 

She'll look back on those days if an 
interviewer insists, but she'd rather 
talk now about today's Issues. 

"It’s Important to keep the Olym- 
pics,” she says in answer to those who 
would scrap the games because of the 
rampant* professionalism and com- 
mercialism which have Intruded upon 
them. "It's good for the athletes to 
have Olympic competition, and it's 
good tor skiing. Of course they can’t 
really expect It to be 100 percent 
amateur the way things are today. 
They have to be realistic.” 

And how about 20 years ago? Was it 
100 percent amateur then? 

"It was forme,” she says. "I was on 
the Austrian national team eight 
years and I never got a schilling. ” 


the end of toe war. She finished ninth 
In toe German championships oflWi,, 
won the world academic champion- 
ship in 1948, and was on her way. • 

Early to her racing career itoe met 
her future husband, Ernst Spless, who 
was also a top skier until the difficult - 
post-war conditions forced Mm: to 
concentrate cm business instead. - . 

They were married in 1964, toe 
same year Mrs. Spless-Mahrtnger 
founded her ski school at this pictur- 
esque Tyrolean resort From the 
beginning the school was successful; ■ 
partly at least because she had cth ' 
idea which has become standard now_ 
but was brand new then — offering 
separate classes for children. 

"Ours was the first ski school In the 
Alps to do this,” she says. "I knew 
something like this was needed tor 
both children and parents. It meant 
the adults could have a day of skiing 
while knowing that their youngsters 
were being well taken care of.” 

The idea caught on, and so . did her 
school in general. What began as a 
small-scale project with Rlkki and 
one assistant inm grown into a major 
operation employing SO full-time in- 
structors and as many as lOflf at 
holiday periods. 


Problem No. 6669 


Problem No. 6670 

BrNfcMtavHnal 


End-Game No. 2169 



WMto • 8 Phew 

White to play and mate in two 
(The last problem composed - by Tom 
Sweeney, who 1 with 6111 Barclay, compiled a 
superb. collection of problems, "Beauty Is 
Where You Find It") 


White to play and mate in three 
(First prize, Springaren, 1952.) 


White to play and win 
(A study by Vladimir Vukovic. Experienced 
players may solve it quickly. Others will en- 
joy the new idea Illustrated.) 


Solutions to Problems 


The Ratings Game 


Pioneered children's lessons 
Like most Austrians, Rlkki learned 
to ski at the age of four or five, hut she 
wasn’t able to start racing until near 


Olympic hopefuls 

Mrs. Spiess-Mahringer stU does 
some teaching too, and two of her 
prize pupils are her daughter, Nicola, 
and her son, Uli, both outstanding 
competitors hoping to make the 1978 
Olympic team. 

Nicola, 16, Is already on the Aust- 
rian women’s A team, while UU, 19, is 
skiing on toe men’s B tom but could 
move up. ‘ 

"Two years ago he was European 
junior champion,” his mother notes. 
"He was right up there with the same 
people who are winning this year's 
races. Since then lie has concentrated 
on his studies, but now he’s going to 
ski seriously for toe next year or two 
and try to get back where he was. " 

"Naturally, I'm hoping they both 
make the Olympic team — especially 
next year when the games will be held 
so close to here at Innsbruck. Of 
course I’m a mother talking about her 
children, but I really think tosy both 
have a good chance.” 


No. 6667 O-Q 

No. 6668 1 Kt-K7 threatens 2 Kt-BG mate 

If 1.X-K3 or K6; 2 R-K2ch 
If 1..P-B4;2B-B3ch 
If 1. .Kt-B7;2Kt-B6ch., 

End-Game No. 2188. White wins: 1 Kt- 
B6ch, K-R; 2 KtxQP, PxKt; 3 OxBP, Kt-K3; 4 
B-K14, R-KKt; 5 QxB, Resigns. - 


In chess, all. active players are rated 
roughly In accordance with their tournament 
results: how' they did -against higher- 
rated players or. lower-rated players. The 
special December yearbook issue of Chess 


match In 1961 . His style of play leads to sac- 
rifices. often unexpected and generally sue- 
cessful. Last summer he had a decisive vio- •* 
tory at Lublin, Poland. He finished flues " 
points ahead of Pribyi of Czechoslovakia. 

One of his 10 wins follows. 


Ufa and Review has a chapter explaining the 
rating system used in working out individual 
ratings. ; -- 

These ratings form a basis* for pairings in 
tournaments, mostly using Swiss system 
pairings, that take place In. the United States, 
and to a lesser extent worldwide. 

The rating supplements issued - by the 
United States Chess Federation list some 
40,000 names. Round-robin events often 
give player's ratings in cross tables. 

International ratings foftdw the American 
formulas worked out by Dr. Arpad E. Elo, a 
retired mathematics professor. 


Sicilian Defense 


Will he or won't he? 


For the next few weeks there will be much 
talk of a Flscher-Karpov match. Fischer 
hasn't played in any tournaments since win- 
ning the world title In 1972. But he may 
mate a compromise with the FIDE and play 


a 36-game match considering the possible 
prize money involved. ThePhmppShes report- 
etfiy is wining to put up a 55 million prize 


Grabcrawrid 

Tal 

GrebcawwaM 

Ta 1 

WMte 

Rack 

WNte 

Bha* 

1 P-K4 

P-QB4 

19 KtxKt 

PxKt . 

2 Kt-KB3 

P-Q3 

20 Kt-R - 

Q-B3 

3 P-Q4 

PxP 

21 R-OS 

KtxKlP > 

'4 KtxP 

Kt-KB3 

22 P-B6 

Q-B6 - 

5 Kt-QB3 

P-QR3 

23 BxR 

BxR 

6 B-KKt5 

P-K3 

24 QxP- 

• BxP _ 

7 P-B4 

Q-Kt3 

25 Q-Kt5ch 

B-B3 ’■ - 

8 Kt-Kt3 

QKt-Q2 

26 O-KtS 

Kt-Q6ch 1 - 

9 Q-K2 

Q-B2 

27 K-Kt 

0-Kt7ch - 

10 0-0-0 

P-Kt4 

28 QxO 

KtxQ... 

11 P-QR3 

B-K12 

29 R-Kl 

Kt-85 T- 

12 P-Kt4 

R-B 

30 R-Kt4 

P-Q4. :- 

13 B-R4 

Kt-Kt3 

31 K-R2 

PxP-,: 


fund. The principals have until April 2 to de- 
cade on this offer or one from Italy for 
$400,000 or one from Mexico for $440,000. 


Tal wins In Poland 

The Soviet grandmaster Mikhail .Tal Held 
the world championship for a year; defeating 
Botvinnik in I960; and fOsfng their return 


14 P-KtS 

15 P-85 - 

16 B-B2 
17. R-Q3 
18 B-R3 


KK1-Q2 

• B-K4 

r 'KI-B5- 
Kt/2-Kt3 
.. Kt*R5. 


32 PxP 

33 B-R6: 

34 B-R4 


Kt-Q3 - . . 
KHG . 
P-R4 ' - 


35.R-K!.. and White-' 
resigned. .%■■ 


Million-dollar screens 


Houston 

The City of Houston’s new $18.4 
million sports and entertainment 
arena, the Summit, will be equipped 
with -two large video screens .for 


instant replay which will cost about a 

mllHm-i rirJlnr -q 

The video system win cost $713,865 
but a change In the arena construction 
to allow installation of toe screen will 
cost an additional $248,976. 

. The 18, 000-seat 'sports facility Is 


scheduled, for completion by Septem- 1 
her. It will be the home of the Houston^ 
Rockets professional basketball team -7 
and the Houston Aeros profeaskmal '' '- 
hockey team and is expected to be r ^ 
used for many other sports and i?.: 
entertainment events.. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
SI 00.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Ten acre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is ana of 
three accredited by the Dept of Care 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 


ment opportunities at Tanacra write or 
can TEN ACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 


Box 632, Princeton. NJ 08540. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
nurses, practical nurses & nurses aide, 
needed to strengthen our healing mis- 
sion. Sm. nursing home tor Christian 
Scientists. Qtrs. meals, laundry facu- 
lties turn. Trans, to planes & trains. 
Peaceful secure environment Call coF 


TH INKING OF SERVING THE 

Cause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twehreacres. Our residents are 
presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science tor 
heaflng. Your talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler. A dm., 11456 Clayton Rd.. San 
JOSa CA 95127; or (408) 259-5635. 


RETIRED MAN TO WASH POTS A 
pans. General dean up of kitchen 5 
store rooms. Pull or part time. Call 221- 
9174 for appt Broadview Sanatorium, 
4571 Griffin Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90031. 


lect (616) 471-4361 or write The Ra- 
vines, P.O. Box 70, Berrien Springs, Ml 


“LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
(Gal 6:10). There is a place and a need 
for a graduate Christian Science nurse 
with a Visiting Nurse Service In NYC. 
Write Bax N-S. 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C., 
NY 10036. 


ALPHABETICAL || 


Opportunities from A to Z 


GBS has franchise opportunities 
in Ashtabula (Ohio) and Zap 
(North Dakota)-and in all states. 
Looking for securily, the freedom 
of being your own boss? Write for 
booklet on business counseling. 


GSKML auSMBS SBMCQ, MC. 

MSI MoMi Mwm, Dec C-HU 
HBfchma. DC 20SL4 



EXECUTIVE SALES -ONE OF THE 
nation's largest corporations will have 
outstanding sales-opentog in March, 
individual must be local resident with 
managerial ability. Business or sales 
background helpful. Send Resume to 
R. A. Nance. 2850 Metro Dr., Suite 
520. Minneapolis. MN 55420 or call 
(612)854-2196. 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY FOR 
Church work. Part tkpo three days a 
week from 1-5 p.m. Must be branch 
church member. Cal (212) TR 3-6895. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER RUOCE 


$10,000 a yr. 5 more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles puMshed in nan maga- 
zines. Send tor information. Hartley, 



APARTMENTS TO LET 


RUSHING HOUSE, FLUSHING, N.Y. 
If you are 55 or older you should look 
M our. brand new unfumd. bldg, ready 
for immediate occupancy. A . tc 
-modem structure featuring ' many 
tras inducing air cond., 24 hr. security 
system, weekly maid service, an utflK 
ties, wan to wan carpeting, laundry on 
each floor, master antenna, two meals 
.daily, .and a varied recreational pro- 
gram; music room, arts & crafts, sew- 
ing room, workshop, roof garden, -ten- 
ant volunteer p rogram, tenanta-: council 
and more. Near subway. For Informa- 
tion call (212) 762-3198, Flushing 
House. 38-20 Bowne St. Flushing. NY 
11354. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


EFFICIENT COMPACT • 

in Newton. Available teme- 


P0RTRAITS IN OIL FROM PHOTO, 

on Unen canvas. Contact Joynelt Ditto, 
(314) 391-9126. 2242 Village Green, 
9. Cheaterfleld, MO 63017. 



BLAKES OF CHELSEA, LONDON : — 

53 S loans Sq.. S.W.1. Tal. 8i- Sr 
730.3621. Ail Floral Work. ^ 


LIVE-IN HOUSEKEEPER FOR TWO 
ladies- Some light nursing. Room. 

. 1522 French St Santa 
1 or ca« (71 4) 558-2680. 


Dept 2, 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento. CA 95841. 



COMPANION/HOUSEKEEPER FOR 
elderly woman in tooth 111 area, some 
personal care. Requirements: Kindly, 
quiet Own car or at least drivers IF 
cense, wages open. Release avail. 
3600 N. Lincoln. Altadena. CA 91001. 
(213) 797-4414. 5-6 P.M. 


SOLOIST AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR 
and substitutes wfll be held March 2. 
Write First Church of Christ Scientist 
5000 Westminster Place, St Louts, MO 
63108. 


ORGANIST AND SOLOIST AUD1- 


tions being held First Church ol Christ 
Scientist Lakeland, Fla. Contact Mrs. 


MAIL ORDER IMPORT/ EXPORT 
Home Business. Spare/ful time. Big 
profits. World famous Importer guides 
For FREE BOOK write Mefflnger, 
A133B, 6100 Varied Woodland 
CA 91364. 


FULL OR PART TIME - COUPLES 
and IndMduala for business of your 
own. Local Airway distributor* train 
you tor splendid opportunity. R. & G. 
Welsh, 728 Beech Btvd.. Hamilton, OnL 
Phone 544-6860. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BUSINESS OPPTY4 
lakeside mote) perfect tor retired 
couple. 6 motel units w/klts. Guest 
house, garage, 'll acres partly land- 
scaped. ZAO' of exceptional tentage 
on 7J4 mle lake. $155,000. LAKE 
FRONT HOMES & COTTAGES for sale 
$15,000 end up. SUMMER COTTAGE 
RENTAL from $125/wk. A up. Send us 
YOUR requirements now. For more de- 
tail contact Mr. Thomas at KEY REAL 
ESTATE, Inc-P.O. Box 101, Shapielgh 
ME 04076. (207) 636-2222. 


ADVANCE 

To Park Place, 1 bedroom apts. 
w/pool, garden, verandas $1 66/mo. 
152 Rose Ave., Santa Rosa, Ceflf. 



FOOD PRO DU 


LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A were -r 
range of. Interesting non-ateohoto 1 
drinks. Weddings a speciality. Phase 
ask for details. Leisure Drinks L&L.-Aa- 




HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 




ROOMS AND BOARD 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

Our 2 re si dence hotels are stU the beet 
met of Bring bargain In town- $159 mo. 
up Includes: 2 meals a day. Private 
room with both. Compteta social life; all 
services. THE CONTINENTAL, 127 EKs 
St, SF (near HaiHdte Plaza), (415) 986- 
3772. THE VICTORIAN, 54 4th St, SF 


cot 


100 STAMPS AND APPROVALS 

$1.00. Send $1.00 to FIVE STAR 
STAMP. P.O. Box 854, Klamath Fate, 
97601. 


HAWAII,' J'- EAWAY COTTAGE ON 
tropical KaSua Beach. Fum. In wicker 
and rattan. Car and many other am- 
enHee. '$35.00. per. day. "Ehukal Cot- 
tage" 210, B South Katehab, Kailua, Rl 




l.VdL'.MHI 


BOUVKR DE8 FLAN DUES PUP- 


ptos. AKG Homebred, Champion 
Vuflbaarda. ThudMe; Ariequin blood- 
tinea, protective A affectionate, beaut, 
robust titter tor pet ormhow. From $300 


ssss^sb ecuea 

Rooms with . antique Canopy beds. C bria ^ 

Open a$ year. 382-8311. 429 Lampson wlc * /Z0031 - 


NORTHWEST 



E Bjga Bg 


Johnson (813) 752-1B03 or Mrs. Jarvis 
813) 688-2078. 


ASSISTANT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 

bureau. East side attractive location. 
Part or fun lime. Comm, basis. Box C- 
10, 588 5th Ave.. NYC. NY 10036. 


ENGINEER 

Wanted as assistant to pres. In smalt 
core, with unique opportunities. Our 
radiant electr. heaters save 20-30% of 
electricity guaranteed In writing. Possi- 
bility of part or fuN ownership In few 
years. N.E. Radiant Heat Corp. 122 
Baldwin Ave.. Framingham. MA 01701. 


SOLOIST- 

Permanent partition. Write Music 
Comm,, First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, 902 Division. Tacoma, WA 98403. 


1 REAL ESTATE 




NOW . . . NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

in a proven sales field. Learn the re- 


warding business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — In our ex- 


clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from tha start with training 
salary or top commissions. As a 


JOBS AND JOY IN THE- SAN 
Francisco Bay area. All office skills 
need e d. Men and women. No fee. 
CERTIFIED TEMPORARY PERSON- 
NEL. San Franctaco, 625 Market SL 
Also in MHJbrae. Palo Alto, and San 
Jose. Calif 


salary or top commissions. As a 
trained IDS Spedatet, you wfll have 
our 80 years of know-how and ex- 


CALIFORNtA 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. AREA- 
3 bdrm., 2% baths, Bread Vatiey View 
— fully landscaped with automatic 
sprinklers and yard lights. Studio and 
workshop — 2 car garage — auto, 
door. Redwood structure, pod, foun- 
tain and Torrl gate. Completely fenced, 
windows tinted and 12" celling In- 
sulation. Oversized ducts tor A/C. In- 
stant hat water. Appraised $76,500. 
Call (714) 328-1780. 


ADJACENT PORTLAND, OREGON 
quality townhouae to exclusive ML 
Park. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, cathedral 
living & doing room cetitogs. Double 
garage, 3 patios, recreation facilities. 

Nearby transportation. $46,500. 22 1 AftNkNnAl f*. VJL — 


BRITISH ANCESTRY TRACED ' 

Family histories compiled. Brooks & 
Stepson, Genealogist®.. 5 Fen church 
St, London EC3M 3 AP. Tel.: 01-935 
8211. ■ 


r »EDRM. 


S 2 bath, washer/ dryer, carpet, pod. nr, 

el. (503) 638-7740 or oSM schools, shopping, churches & bus to 
I Pentagon & D.C. $345 plus electricity. 





Can (703) 273-8180 Wr„ Bax 646, 910 
18th SL. NW Room 301, Washington, 
DC 20006. • 




PART TIME WORKING SUPERINTEN- 
dent New York City Church. No smok- 
ing. no drinking, references required. 
Send details Box T-1. 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue. NY 10036. 


our so years of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you live 
where you wish and sat your own 
hours. You- Income goes as high os 
your efforts and ablRtfes allow, and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapkfJy to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country. If you 
warn to be one of the first In this dy~ 



warn to be one of the first in this dy- 
namic new progarm, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES. Unit 60 


LAGUNA BEACH - OWNER SAYS 
time to sell present home & take pos- 
session of this 3 bdrm. ocean view. 
$72,500. Botingera - Agents (714) 
497-1761 / 494-8266 (CaUf.) 


APARTMENTS FOR SALE 


19A IDS Town*, Minneapolis. Min- 
nesota 55402. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 




TTTTT^yrrn 


ALTADENA, LOVELY, CLEAN, 

1 bdrm. Own-Your-Own, near Church, 
lower floor. $15,000. Whipple Realty 
Mr. Hetoke. (213) 798-0527. 


Monitor 
advertisers 
value your 
appreciation 



BEAUTIFUL KAUAI 

vacation homes on 
For brochures write: 
Bonnie C. Dtmford, Realtor. P.O. Box 
608. Koloa, Kauai. Hawaii 96756. 
742-0615. 


UNIQUE HOUSE, SUSSEX FARM- 
house style, buHt 1935, In private road. 
6 mins, walk to station, London ti 
hour. Convenient Claremont/ Fw 
Court. 2 roc., music room, 1 eflroom, 
kitchen /bkTst room, 6/7 beds, 2 both; 
C.H., 2 garages, to acre beautiful gar- 
, o.n.o. Tel: Walton- 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Mailr'llN'F-TM' 


111 /'.’tH'l 


SMALL HOTELS 


0— lad propouiia tor Damollilon ol Buddings wDI ba raedhfod at Room 427, 100 Nashua 
Stroat Boston. M micli u salts 021M until th« tallowing daM and tfan« pubBdy op en ed and 
reetl: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY *5. 1B7S at M0 P JVL 
BOSTON 

D emo Bttai and RaiaMd Work on Souttwraat Corridor 
ff Separata C o ntr a cts) 

Oononti Bkfs must to on offidafly numbs nod form prepared by tha Department ob tai n abl e 
upon requeet (without charge) at CosMar’a Office Room 427. 100 Nashua Street Boston, MA 
02114. 

Contractors Intending to bid on this project must tint obtain Form R-109, "Requeet lor 
Proposal Forms" (tor Datonntnaiion of Contractor's O ua W oa Bon). from tha Contract Engi- 
neer. Room S250 at the above address, which form must be completed and submitted to the 
Contract Engineer for approval. Upon approval the prospective Udder ohati be entUod with- 


out charge, to receive an officialy numbered, non-transfarabie bid form. 

Plana and specifications may be examined at the Boston Office and the Dtatriet OHtoe In 


South Boeton. Copies of apecfficattons may be obtained at Room 427. upon payment of 
S5JM (In cash, money order, certified check, bank treasurer's or cashier's check), which 
amount wfll be refunded upon receipt by the Department of the documents on or before 
March 14, 1875. 


upon receipt by the Department of the documents on or before 


Every General Bid ahaR be accompanied by cash, Bid Bond, certi fie d check, bank tree- 
aureus or bank cashier's check, payable to the Massachusetts Department of PubUc Works. 
The amount of such cash or check shall ba not less than 6% of the value of propoeed work 
aa estimated by the warding authority and shall be In the amount stated below. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS. Contract A (P.V.- 040) 42400 

Contract B (P.V. - 0.40) *2,000 

Btda shall be prepared, c o rtaidatad. and the contract awarded In eocordawce with etatutea 
gmemtog euoft contract* (G.L. Chapter 140 as amended). Every General Bw shall be on 
tonna fumWwl by trw Department Bids submitted on other forma wffl ba rejected. The 
want oMherontraatatell be made wfihln 80 days after tha Opening of Bids. 


An aMte wlfl not be made to a Contractor who Is not property equipped to undertake and 
complete Dm work. Proposal* which do nor include a property (ju mper ted " Affidavit" per- 
taining to NomCoBuakm. eta, wfll be declared internal. Right raa m ved to waive any Infor- 
maffiy and to reject my or an proposals in accordance wm dm provtotana of GJL 149 as 


Dranpow* rates haw been estaMa h ed- MMnsun wage rates lor this project haw also 
bMestabdahad and tha knpteman laU on of these rates ■ subject to tha Rums and Regif- 


tetkmsof the Construction Industry 6tab«zxtion Commktea. Wa sh ington. D.C. 
Febnmry 11, 1B7S By; JOHN J. CARROLL Comnriaalanar of Pubflc 


1 ot these rates ■ subject to tha Rules end Regu- 
ration Committee. Wa sh ington. D.C. 

CAftfiOLL. Commtesloner of Pubflc Works 



CARS FOR HIRE 


YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 

front wyitiFSsvBe Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mows , London. W.8 6JP. TeL 01-937 


WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, LTD. 



SMALL HOTELS AND PENSION) 
IN BRITISH ISLES 

3 jTcty 










iw 


hooper JACKBfSh, CHART- 
«red Surveywr^. Structural . Surveys, 
VahatiooB. ' AcquMticn end 

Sale of Healdentlah. Commorotal and 
Industrial property. 46 Ftaham HiQh SL, 
London .SWBGLO- Tefc DI-738 11«1„ . 


[IDE can 20E@ 
anenHaa saag 
aHQffi ESQE3- 
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financial 


to 


/By David R- Francis 

. - Boston 

The financial difficulties asaoci- 
. ated with the four-fold increase in 
* the price of all are proving man- 
ageable. 

" 1 ' Talk of desperate aQ-consumer 
countries going to war to salve the 
petrodallarpnitilem is &dtog. 

Economic scene 

Notes Rlmmer de Vries, chief 
international economist for Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Company: 
“The whole mood .Is more optl- 
- mis tic.” 

What causes cheer 
Here’s what has caused the new 
cheer: 

• The Treasury now estimates 
that the peak “financial accumu- 
lation” of the oil-producing coun- 
tries will he $200 billion to $260 
billion by 1080. Thereafter the pile 
of financial assets will level off 
and start to decline by 1086. 

• The countries belonging to . 
the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) are 
displaying considerable caution 
and responsibility In their .In- 
vestment policies. They are act- 
ing conservatively: not wildly. 

• Though not reducing the 
price of petroleum as the United 
States at first demanded, the 
OPEC nations have maintained 
relative price 'Stability far their 
product. The price of oil, Indeed, 
may now go up leas rapidly than 
the price of industrial goods on 
average. The consumer countries 
thus will find-it - easier to pay for 
their higher ail bills. 

• The OPEC countries - are 
stepping up their assistance to the 
poorer developing countries. 
More than $5 billion already hm 
been allocated. 

• Though their conservation 
programs are not yet all com- 
plete, the major consuming coun- 

». tries sore showing some success in 

itfthfflgfeg mil mnmmp flnn. 

• There are some signs that a ; 
stabilised oil-consumption rate 
can be accomplished with only a. 
minimum of economic damage. 

"~A he^ study tty the Conference 
-Board finds that the United States 
energy - use could grow at an 
. annual xafte of only 1.6 percent a . 

. year , from 1973 to 1966 without ' 

. damage to :the economy. That 
compares with a growth rate of 
.• 3J. percent pasted between 1947 - 
_ and 1973. . ' ... - 

• The explosion in exploration * 


just beginning to 
* produce* results. These new oil 
sourqM — in Mexico, off the 
Indtaix coast near Bombay, to 
BrasiU ln the North Sea and 
ebenbare — show , promise of 
" meeting the world 1 * growth 
needs^ Thus the use of Middle 
.East<dlcanbekeptleveL .. 

Redaction held possible 

That is important Such coun- 
tries as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and the Persian Qyif 
have little population to support 
an emmnous Indefinite expansion 
of imports, it may evenbe neces- 
sary for them to reduce their oil 
production to maintain prices at 
: _sozhe stage. 

Ingeneral, however, the capac- 
ity cf toe OPEC nnHima to expend 
their.;' imports and other ex- 
penditures at an astonishing rate S 
bas been, perhaps -the most en- . 
couraging factor tothe experts. 

.. Morgan. Guaranty's Mr. de 
Vries figures the sharp rise in 
•OPEC Imports of goods and ser- 
vices already may have resulted 
in the . oil-producing countries, 
having reached a plateau to their 
current account surplus at about 1 

$»jwMoh. 

"Next year, he notes, the surplus ' 
probably will decline. It could 
disappear before the end- of the 
decade.^., . 

Perhaps it all goes tcT show that ' 
money tends to bivn a table inthe 
pants pockets of countries as well ’ 
as individuals. 

“The financing of toe all deficit, 
therefore, appears to be a serious 
- problem for only a few more 
yeara, “concludes Morgan Guar- 
anty in its monthly publication, 
World Financial Markets. : 

Morgan. Guaranty also com- 
ments that so far the' domestic"! 

. .and totCTnational money markets 
‘ do not ' appear to have been 
strained'exceasively by the heavy 
' influx' of petrodollars. 

About 60 percent qf toe $55 
' billion surplus of the OPEC coun- 
tries wasjdaced in banks in 1974. 
This percentage now appears to- - 
be declkypg as the new oil-rich 
' countries learn more about how to 
invest their money. Further, that 
money which goes into banks is 
tending to/go to a larger number 
of them. rom^ng financial risks 
somewhat. - 

The consuming countries must . 

. continue their efforts to trim 
petroleum usage and develop sub- . ; 
stitutes. But it to encouraging to 
at least see some easing of an 
-economic problem — especially 1 
r as the domestic recession deep- 
ens.’ 


Puerto Rico’s steamed up— 
it’s anchors aweigh now 
for new merchant marine 


By John Banker 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

It is anchors aweigh end full speed 
ahead for the new Puerto Rican 
merchant marine. 

After clearing several shoals that 
threatened to greatly delay or se- 
riously crimp its debut, the island’s 
state-owned fleet has finally got up 
steam and headed out to sea. 

For a while it was uncertain 
whether Puerto Rico's newly created 
Maritime Shipping Authority 
(PRMSA) was actually operating 
ships or just hoping to do it, so 
confused had the situation become in 
arrangements with federal regu- 
latory agencies, talks with longshore- 
men, and financial negotiations with 
private steamship firms that have 
been serving the island. 

Obstacles cleared 

But a recent announcement from 
the Washington office of the PRMSA 
aays.it has successfully cleared all 
pbfttafeles and has hoisted its pennant 
■oyer an ll-ship fleet PRMSA arigi- 
fcalty planned to start with 17 ships, 
but finally settled for five from Sea- 
Xand Corporation, three from Sea 
Train Lines, and three fro m Tra ns- 
amerlcan Trailer Transport (TTT). 

The agency has contracted with 
Sea-Land, world's largest operator of 
container ships, to manage the new 
fleet through a firm called Puerto 
Rleo Marine Management, Inc. 

Although Puerto Rican officials 
predict that the new venture will cut 
shipping costs to and from the island, 
tt is not without some disadvantages. 
Spokesmen for the .International 
Longshoremen's Association (TLA) 
say that the consolidation of three 
private lines into one government line 
win eliminate as many as 2,000 jobs 
for longshoremen, especially to sev- 
eral, ports which will no longer be 
served; These are Miami, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. . . 


It has also come under criticism 
from some shipping interests which 
see danger to free . enterprise to 
introducing large-scale, government- 
owned shipping ventures under the 
American flag on regularly estab- 
lished trade routes. 

Even as the service got under way, 
the executive director of PRMSA, 
Esteban Davila-Diaz, called for fed- 
eral subsidies for ships serving 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
These are called the noncontiguous 
trades and, along with coastwise 
services, have never been eligible for 
government ship construction and 
operating subsidies on the theory that 
they are protected from foreign com- 
petition. 

The three private lines taken over 
by Puerto Rico* have not received 
federal financial assistance in their 
operations. 

Mr. Davila-Diaz said that federal 
aid will be needed to expanding the 
Puerto Rican fleet and replacing 
older vessels with new construction. 
He said that his government plans to 
spend as much .as $1 billion an 
shipyard construction and fleet ex- 
pansion during the next 10 years. 
Some of the ships will be built in a 
government-owned shipyard, he said. 

Containers on order 

In addition : to purchasing eleven 
ships from former operators, PRMSA 
has contracted to buy 14,000 contain- 
ers from Sea-Land and Sea-Train. It 
also hopes to buy a new s hip n ow 
being built at Chester, Pa., for TTT. 

The Puerto Rican Commonwealth 
will be paying about $900 million over 
a period of years for the ships, 
containers, and other equipment. 

Although several states, including 
Massachusetts, Washington, and 
Alaska operate freight and passenger 
ferry service, the Puerto Rican fleet 
is the largest,, state-owned deep-sea 
cargo operation under the American 
fldg. 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


Oregon logger marks timber loaded on flatcars for journey to mills 


Wood— America’s renewable resource 


By T. W. Kienlen 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor ' 

■ Meshy Greek, Ore. 

■ ' A warning .frequently heard is that : 
America is rmmtog out of trees. 

On the contrary, after more than 
300 years of steady tree- cutting, for 
firewood, far ships’ masts, and for , 
more than 6,000 modern wood prod- 
ucts, the United States today has 
nearly 76 percent as much timber land - 
as there was when Columbus first saw ’ 
toe New World. 

Timber is the nation's only renew- t 
able natural resource. And 20th-cen- 
tury reforestation programs are de- 
signed to meet America’s timber 
needs into the foreseeable future. 

Trees being cut today are mare 
completely used than ever before, and 
so make this natural resource go . 
further than it once did.. • 

As recently as the middle 1950s only - 
about' 50 or 60 percent of a tree was 


Timber company plants seedlings 
carefully selected for fast growth 


used. Today the mills make use of 
more than 90 percent. The “ leftovers” 
of earlier years now go into such 
things as fuel, charcoal briquets and 
ground cover. 

Seedlings planted 
" Phil Hahn, chief genetics forester 
for toe Georgia Pacific Corporation, 
to charge of the timber company’s 
Robert P. Pamplin Forest Research 
Center here, directs toe company’s 
tree-growing research program, un- 
der which the company now Is plan- 
ting five seedlings for every 100 trees 
harvested on its timbarlands. 

There will be “even more planted to 
toe future!' promises company chair- 
man Pamplin. 

Results of the work here are shared. 


Mr. Hahn says, not only with other 
Georgia Pacific regions, but also with 
other companies. “There really 
aren’t any secrets,” Mr. Hahn points 
out. 

Tree research includes selection of 
sound, older trees from which seeds 
and grafts can be taken to propagate 
new and healthier trees with a greater 
resistance to disease and a shorter 
growing time required to reach cut- 
ting size. 

Begun in 1920 

The primary goal of forest research 
Is to reduce toe time for a tree to 
reach cutting size. In the natural 
course of things, it can take perhaps 
200 years to reach such a size. Modem 
reforestation practices are steadily 


reducing this growing time, which 
now is around 60 years. 

Reforestation Is not a new Idea. It 
was practiced first around 1920. but 
its scientific development was held 
back by toe economic crisis of the late 
1920s and early 1930s. In toe 1930s, 
there was some tree planting done to 
create jobs, but It was not until after 
World War n that reforestation as 
now practiced was begun. 

Here at toe company's “tree farm," 
as. it is known locally, toe 12 green- 
houses have an annual capacity of 
nearly 3 million seedlings, of which 
some 1 million are for field planting, 
and the others used for grafting, seed 
orchard planting and progeny testing. 

Mr. Hahn says that not every 
seedling planted will grow to matur- 
ity, in spite of the best efforts of 
geneticists. Of toe 500 trees usually 
planted to an acre of forestland, the 
ultimate loss will be around 200, (a* 
perhaps a little more, he said. 


yf^BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 

^ • -'fl.l-J 

.r. .. 

Product-recall trend up . ' 

. \ New York 

V.l As maiiy as one-quarter of the 600 largest consumer- 
oriented corporations in toe- United States recalled 
products to 1974, and increasingly they have been pulling 
' back products without waiting for consumer complaints 
or reports of injuries, according to a study- by the 
Conference Board. 

An analysis to toe February issue of The Conference 
Board Record notes a trend toward “defensive” product 
recalls, spurred by a growing: number of product liability 
cases to court and by increased government vigilance 
. and more militant consumer groups.' 

A growing number of companies, says E. Patrick 
McGuire, director of toe study, think that "when to doubt 
— recall.” 

The study suggests there win be at least 25 million 
product units recalled each year through 1980. 

Recalls of that magnitude could place small or weaker 
companies to consumer fields to serious jeopardy, toe 
report warns. 

“As a ma tt e r of public polity,'’ Mr. McGuire says, 
“we’ve already derided that recalls have’ to be made 
regardless of the cost It's quite logical to assume . . . 
that to the case of recaU-related bankruptcies, the 
government and ultimately the taxpayers will become 
toe financiers of last resort. ” 

The Conference Board is a private business and 
economic research organization. 

Airlines cite $1 billion ’74 losses 

Manllft 

The world’s scheduled airlines posted total losses 
exceeding $1 billion to 1974, Knut Hammarskjold, 
director general of the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA), says. 

Mr. Hammarskjold says toe airlines are expected to 
show a loss of at least 3.2 percent on operating revenues 
of more than (30 billion, down from a 3 percent overall 
industry net profit in 1973. . 

Mr. Hammarskjold told an international meeting on 
.tourism that this loss figure doesn’t Include interest 
expenses and taxes. 

Iran’s oil revenues quadrupled 

Tehran, Iran 

Iranian oil revenues quadrupled to close to $20 billion 
to 1974, the chairman of the National Iranian Oil 
Company disclosed in an annual reports 
Meanwhile, Indonesia’s total earning * from oil taxes 
and royalties are expected to increase 280 percent over 
last year’s, according to an annual report by Indonesia's 

Minister of Mining, Muhammad finiflL ' 

Spain would aid automakers 

Madrid 

The Spanish G ov er nm ent would give “maximum 
reasonable support” to a Spanish group of automakers 
for a take-over of British Leyland Motor Corporation's 
Spanish interests, according to Emilio Miranda Dies, 
director of the Spanish steri industries. ' 

Mr. Miranda Dies made Ms wnmanfa in an interview 
published in toe newspaper ABC. His remarks followed 
toe refusal of General Motors Corporation to accept 
Spanish Government conditions for its proposed $81.5- 
million take-over of Leyiand’s Auttal unit 
The Madrid government's conditions included GM 
taking no mate than 10 percent of the domestic Spanish 
market while exporting two-toirds of Its production. 

British Leyland has said tt will .close its operations In 
Spain because of mounting Josses. 

The Spanish group studying the purchase of Authi, 
which employs 4.500 persons, is composed of Fasa 
Renault, Seat, and Citroen. 
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Get 

back in the 
black. 



The Bache Team thinks coal stocks could 
outpace the market. Our new 16-page report 
tells why and names our favorites. 


The energy crisis has energized 
America’s coal industry. With die five- 
fold price increase in imported ofl —and 
a. good chance of increased oil taxes— 
more and more energy users and pro- 
ducers are looking to coal as a substitute 
fuel. 

Bache research analysts have just 
issued a comprehensive report on coal. 
Itoffers probing insights into the indus- 
try and IQ coal-related companies'— 
mining operations, mining equipment 
producers, and coal-hauling railroads. It 
includes our suggested investment 
strategy. Most important, this timely 
report names five selected stocks that 
our analysts recommend for purchase 
at this time. 

We suggest you get a copy of this , 
report- today. Just call or visit your local 


Bache office. Or return the coupon below 
to Mr. Robert Schlesinger, First Vice 
President, Marketing Services. It could 
heat up your portfolio. 


Mr. Robert Schlesinger CSl 

Bache & Co. Incorporated | 

Box 400. Wall Street Station 
New York. N.Y. 10005 * Tel.: (212! 791-3874 


S3PC 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
16-page report, “The New Age of Coal? 

CSM 

Mr/Mfa /Mbs - — 

ArMr»cc _ 


Home Tel. - 


.Bus. Tel-. 


The Bache Team 

Working together for you 
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King-size 


tour in a 
doll-size 
package 


By Corinne and Baxter Geeting 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

As experienced tour leaders know, 
a guide can make your visit memo- 
rable, or he can ruin forever your 
feeling for a gallery, a city, and 
especially, a country. 

The best guide we ever had was the 
only one we almost refused to accept. 
It taught ua never to make snap 
Judgments. 

We had arrived with our group of 26 
at Haneda Airport outside Tokyo. It 
was late at night, and knowing we 
would be with our guide for the full 21 
days in Japan, we looked hopefully for 
an intelligent, sophisticated son of 
Nippon. 

We had just passed customs when a 
girl scarcely four feet nine inches tan, 
about the height of our own eight- 
year-old son. appeared. 

“Are you the Greeting tour? I am 
you guide,” said the doll. 

On the way to Tokyo, she said her 
name was Kaorl Yokoyama, but most 
people called her Baby. (“Not us. 
Baby," we vowed silently. "We'll 
phone for a replacement for you 
tomorrow morning! ”) 

But at the Tokyo Ginza Hotel, we 


were amazed by the smoothness -with 
which she negotiated our ar- 
rangements. Before we knew it, ev- 
erything was settled and die bad 
outlined a beautiful itinerary for the 
coming day to include the Imperial 
Palace Plaza, the Diet Building-, Meiji 
Shrine and gardens, Uneo Park, and 
Asakusa Amusement Park. Lunch 
would be ordered at the exquiMte 
Happoen Garden in Chinzan-So, a 
Mongolian barbecue 

Later die would take us to the Judo 
Hail, and in the evening we would see 
the famous Kabuki-za. Did we have 
any objections? We did not We 
assured Baby we would be ready to 
depart at 9 am. And, in the morning,, 
we forgot all about phoning for-her 
replacement. 

* *■ > 

Baby appeared in a demure pink 
frock, the bus exactly on time. The 
hotel staff lined up to wave sayonara 
as is the custom. Another charming 
miniature hostess in white blouse, 
blue skirt, and jaunty cap, jyith a 
police whistle about her neck, aieo 
accompanied us. She sang and recited 
poetry when she was not jumping on 
and off the bus to maneuver it around 
tight places. 


By the raid of that first day, we 
knew Baby was a treasure. We were 
thankful She was ours for 20 more 
days. She was a mixture of walking 
encyclopedia, philosopher, clown, 
and. friend. She had majored in En- 
glish in the United States and knew 
how to bridge the gap in our cultures. 


On the second day. Baby began her 
more serious lectures. Gently, she' 
brought to our lives a gold mine of 
facts. She filled scraps of unused time 
with language lessons. Before long we 
could say a few basic words and count 
up tea thousand in Japanese. 

As days flew by, we learned from 
Baby all manner of fascinating infor- 
mation. Disappointed at having 
missed Fujiyama because of clouds, 
Baby consoled us. "You can come 20 
times and miss her. She is aooooo shy 
no one can arrange husband for her. 
She is 12,365 feet high. Twelve month. 
365 day. A year high! They say one 
who has not climbed Fuji is fiooL One 
who has climbed her more than once 
Is bigger fboL” ■ 

On a drizzly morning of our last 
week in Japan we boarded the train .at 
Numazu for Nagoya. Baby had 


trained us to line up with baggage for 
quick access to the rapid train that 
stopped precisely three minutes. 

. Within an hour of the train's depar- 
ture, the radio was carrying news of a 
typhoon that had hit the Nagoya 
coast. Everything was deluged. Tour- 
ists were warned to stay away. Hotels 
were closed. Evacuation' was under 
way. We looked for Baby . But she was 
missing! 

For an hour we searched the train 
in desperation. Then,, trotting along 
the aisle, came Baby, wreathed iir 
smiles. ‘I have revised Itinerary of 
group, subject of course to your 
approval" (she was always polite in 
asking approval). She bowed gra- 
ciously. 

f- / a - 


It had mounds of white icing anii l *li 
BABY in red and blue letters. ' j£!’ 

When It was placed before her af the ' 
end of the feast, Baby was obviously M 
astonished, but she never i j 

smiling. A tear glistened * 

almond eyes, but she rose and gave a * 
charming farewell speech on oqr aC 
wonderful and very “crose friend 
ship.” • ; . ? 
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By phone Baby had arranged for us 
to go (Erectly to Kyoto, one of the most 
beautiful of Japanese. cities. She had 
lengthened our stay here by two days, 
but had already inserted many de- 
lightful experiences to take up the 
time. “If this meet approval, “ she 
concluded, “group may- go to dining 
room. I have taken liberty of ordering 
special steak dinner,, famous Japa- 
nese massaged beef." 

Time came to say good-bye to 
Japan and our beloved guide. We 
arranged a special farewell dinner at 
the elegant Osaka Grand Hotel. A 
huge cake was ordered by the group. 


On the following morning, &&jty 
was at the airport to wish us sayonara 
although her official duties had tertm. 
nated even before the farewell dinner. - 
We were given a comfortable lobby to 
wait In, but Baby, along with offief 
Japanese there to say good-bye, had 
to stand In the sun. It was very hot . 
but Baby waited the two hours to ' 
wave good-bye. 

We will never forget that small 
figure waving daintily until we had I 
lost each other In the distance. It was 
the final gesture of a nation where to 

be gracious is as natural as breathing. 


Dr. Baxter Geeting is professor 
of Theater Arts. California State 
University. Sacramento: Mrs. 
Geeting is a frequent contributor 
to magazines and papers ' (in- 
cluding the Monitor ) on arts and 
crafts. Together, they, have led 
many. student tours to Europe arid 
other parts of the world. . 
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NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 10006 • (212) 944-6900 
Please send me your brochure on the Vistahord's new Three 
West Indies Cruises: April 10/12 from N.Y./P.E., 16/14 days. 
8 ports • April 20, from Port Everglades, 14 days, 8 ports • 
Bath cruises lo Haiti. Curacao, La Guaira (for Caracas). Bar- 
bados, Sl. Lucia. Guadeloupe. Si. Thomas. San Juan. -Port 
Everglades * May 10 from Pon Everglades, 7 days, 3 ports. 
To SI. Barthelemy. St. Maarten. Sl. Thomas. Port Everglades. 
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i- packages. To Caribbean and South Amer- 
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"Formerly ' we .1‘danced only for *; 
pleasure or in dedication to the grids, ’ r ' 
/said one highly educated Balinese. - 
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By Daniel Southerland - 
Staffcorrespondentof 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

Denpasar. BaU 
The remarkably artistic and hospi- 
table Balinese , are surviving the in- 
vasion of tourists with more grace 
and resilience than many had jare? 
dieted theywould. ‘ 

To be sure the tourists have had 
their effect' on .this' island paradise. 
Advertising has sprung up to deface - 
some of Bali’s more heavily traveled - 
tourist routes. ■ Thieves attempting to 
steal objects from temples to. sell to 
tourists have become - a problem In 
some areas. 

'In the areas of heaviest. tourist 
concentration, Sanur Beach and Kuta 
Beach, the traititicmal B&^ 
system of mutual help; awl commu- ; 
nlty action has come to play a less and 
I ess important role. *•' >" 

Balinese concerned wlth pre serving . 
their baM'hofed a "tendency 

toward materialism" among some of 
their fellow islanders. 



Photo by Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

Outriggers— a common sight dry Bali beaches 


increased. 

Dances are often shortened for the 
benefit of tourists, with a, >^6 suiting J 
loss in richness and variation. ■ 

Many Balinese consider unneces- 
sary and sometimes- ugly the special 
stages and brlck-and- glass structures 
which have been erected for tourist 
performances. They are certainly no 


substitute for' the. natural ssurroun ic- 
ings .in .which traditional dances are 

heldw .. .■■■ n ai .i*»- 

. .But lmving sald aQ this, one must 
-emphasize that the tourists 1 ' have left- 
most of. Ball's y tiliig iM W HiwTIy mi- 
touched. No big hotele-intist In the - 
cultural heartland to^fhe. north of 
D^nps^fi, and none wil be allowed 
there. . ^ nig new tourist complex Is to 
be sltdated south of i^enpasar, well 
away from the main cultural area. 

- "People go the touriatroute and 
th<esi ^y that Ball has been ruined,” 

. said a foreign scholar who knows Ball 
, we^ "Bat X can take you to a hundred 
L \ vijflages-where it is beautiful fttjll,” 

v'^'Go just a few. hundred yp&s off 
' some of the main roads, and you won’t 
find commercialisation,” he said. 1 . 

s: .. 

‘iTfiie people are nice 

"The Balinese are indestructibly 
nice, people — the nicest people In 
Asia, " said an American who has 
vislfed the Island several times. 

Such’ praise might sound extrav- 


agant. But many who have been to 
BaU would be Inclined to agree. 

• Aside from the beauty of the Island 
and Its people, what makes Bail, 
special is. the^way In which the' arts . 
play such, ^an integral . iv)le in the 
people’s ; -dally Uves. : In contrast to 
nearby Jfjiva, where professional 
troupes flftburt groups tend ,to domi- 
nate the arts, in Bail virtually every-- 
one engages in artistic, activities. 
'Childrcui: start learning to dance, 
paint, or carve at the age of six or 
seven; . , . 

Until recently- at least, no special 
status; was ' accorded to artists be- 
causethere were so many of them. 

- Bali is an island of intricate festi- 
vals and -ceremonies demanded by A, 
religion i. which .is -predominantly 
Hindu but which incorporates ele- 
ments of Buddhism and the worship oif 
natm% and the ancestors. 

Even the smallest temple offerings 
bring forth the 'artistry of the Bali- 
nese. Housewives make Intricate rice 
cookies and finely composed palm 
leaf decorations and then carry them 
cm theisfiasds to the temples. . 


But like these offerings, much of the 
art of the Balinese is transitory. The 
humid climate wears down stone 
carvings and other decorations, ne- 
cessitating continually renewed cre- 
ativity. 

This creativity survived the domi- 
nation of the Dutch colonialist, the 
Japanese occupation, of World War H, 
the Indonesian struggle for indepen- 
dence from the Netherlands, and the 
killing of thousands of co mmunis ts 
and their sympathisers just nine 
years ago. 

The fear that tourism would ruin 
Bali developed eight years ago with 
the opening near Denpasar of the Bali 
Beach Hotel, Bali's first luxury hotel. 
The construction a few years later of 
a jet airport, permitting direct flights 
to Ball from overseas, created even 
more anxiety about the durability of 
the Island's culture. 

At the time the jet airport was being 
built, only 30,000 tourists visited In- 
donesia over a one-year period. By 
1973 the number had swelled to more 
than a quarter of a million. 





Pinehurst: golf, other 
sports year-round 


By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Pinehurst, N.G. 

Some $10 million In hotel renova- 
tions, condominiums , and other facu- 
lties are giving new dimensions to 
Pinehurst, the "golfing capital of the 
world." 

The Diamondhead Corporation, 
which bought the 9,000 acre site from 
the Tufts family of Boston, wants to 
develop it into a year-round family 
resort. The new owners hope to suit 
all ages and athletic Interests. How- 
ever, golf will remain the prime 
attraction it has become thanks to 
five championship golf courses that 
have earned the area its "golfing 
capital" title. 

There are additional golfing attrac- 
tions 1 For the third consecutive year 
one of golf's most prestigious tourna- 
ments, the 1976 World Open Cham- 
pionship, will take place here In 
September. Last year the purse was 
$300,000, of which $80,000 went to the 
winner. Other events that bring many 
golfers to Pinehurst are the Men's 
North and South Amateur tourna- 
ment, May 5 to 10, an cT the Women’s 
North and South tourneydn April. 

The expanded program of recrea- 
tional activities attracted de- 
votees of tennis, horseback riding, 
archery, skeet shooting, and water 
sports. Tennis especially has come in 
for attention here, with 12 new courts 
adjacent to the Pinehurst Tennis dub 
in addition to 12 more courts far the 
use of condominium owners. 

For horseback riders, the Pinehurst 
Riding Club offers two training and 
riding rings, as well as two new 
stables capable of accommodating 40 
animals. There are also 200 miles of 
scenic bridle trails. 

Located beyond the village limits is 
the Pinehurst Archery and Gun Club, 
rated one of the finest in the country. 

Lake Pinehurst, a 200 acre body of 
water, provides swimming, sail boat- 
ing, and fishing. No power boats are 
permitted, with the exception of those, 
driven electrically. 

When James Tufts, a Boston soda 


On the scene 


fou n tain manufacturer, first saw this 
land in the 1890a, he envisaged a 
recreational area for people who 
wanted relief from the northern win- 
ters. Although the words "ecology’' 
and "environment" were not used 
much in those days, Mr. Tufts em- 
ployed landscape architect Frederick 
Law Olmsted to make the area, attrac- 
tive yet maintain its virgin quality. 
Mr. Olmsted, then somewhat of an 
unknown, today is considered one of 
the foremost in Wa profession in 
American history. 

One of his major achievements was 
turning 770 acres of swampy, over- 
grown land into New York’s Central 
Park. He also redesigned the ap- 
proach to the nation's capital — 
originally a squatters' slum — and led 
the fight to save Y os e mite. 

Today’s visitors who walk or ride 
. the trails here benefit from Mr. 
Olmsted’s foresight. At every turn 
there are shrubs — azaleas, vibur- 
num, blueberries, redbud, and su- 
mac. Wildflowers grow in profusion, 
including violets, trillium, lady- 
slippers, and dwarf iris. 

It is only fair to report that on sqme 
days from December through early 
February, weather conditions here 
can curtail many of the outdoor 
sports, especially golf. Temperatures 
can get well below freezing and at 
times there are heavy frosts, even 
some light snow. However, on many 
other days it is warm enough for most 
recreational activities. 

Pinehurst’s first hotel, the Holly 
Inn, is still a favorite with mariy. 
Operating for years under the name 
the Carolina Hotel, it is considered 
one of the best in the country, with 
excellent food and accomodations and 
outstanding service. Now, to the dis- 
may of some Carolina lovers is is 
known as the Pinehurst Hotel. But the 
completely renovated accommoda- 
tions, the food, and service, are still 
excellent. 
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This suiimxa^crois^hortjv f rom 
San Arigde^to 

friendly British Columbia and 
Alaska. Visit ppanopoliran : 
Vancduywand cHarming Victoria. 
See rhe miyraiime grandeur of 
Glacier Bay,' the spectacular 
Inside Passage. Enjoy a compli- 
mentary salmon bake in Sitka. 
And explore the friendly towns of 
America’s last frontier. 

From the moment you step 


June 22 , July 6 & 19 , August 2, 15 &. 29 . 


aboard :for our 13uday Alaska 
cruise, you’ll feel at home in the 
friendly hospitality: of the 
SS Monterey. A proud American 
ship anal 1 enough to offer an 
intimate atmosphere, yet big 
enough to have everything an all * 
first-class ship should have. - 
Registered in the United States, 
the SS Monterey and SS Mari- 
posa are America’s luxury cruise 
ships. Ships reriowned for rhe kind 
of cuisine, service, accommoda- - 
rions and entertainment Ameri- 


cans love best. And famous for a 
sea life first initiated by sister dhips 
ovpr 90 years ago. Qne that today 
HaS become thehallmark of 
luxury cruismg.ki the Pacific. 

/to Alaska cruise vpth the . . 
friendly Americans is a summer 
■sea vacation you’ll never forget. 
Call your travel agent or send -us 
the coupon for full mforihariom 

SS Montebjey SS Mariposa 
. The friendly Americans. 



Cruise Consultant 

Pacific Far East Line . - 

One Emharcadero Center 

San Francisco,- CA 941 11 

Please send information 
on cruising to: Srate^ 

□ Alaska □ Hawaii ’ . .1 

□ South Seas i T-velA, 
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Pacific Ear East line 

The Great ArtterxanTraditkxi in theRicific 

Cnntina Hawaii - South Sea* ■ New Zealand ■ Aorodi* '.Alaska - Europe 
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You’ve flown through 
2 seasons to get here. 
And you’ve come to the 
other side of the year. 
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Christchurch. 

More British than London. 

Paddle on the Avon River. 

Stroll streets ablaze with flowers. 

Or hire a cab for the day. 


§ air new ZEaiana 

Box 9000, Van Nuys. Ca. 91408 Come home with us. 

Send me brochures on Royal Road Fly/Drive Tburs. I understand 
this is a Group Inclusive Tbur economy round-trip, with minimum 
of 10 people, leaving from Los Angeles any Saturday night Prices 
are for each of 2 travelling together. 
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My travel wnt. 
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By a staff photographer 


How’s your window view? 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

If the view from your window is 
dismal, or simply uninteresting, 
make your view indoors. Divert the 
eye from the outside aspect by cre- 
ating such a delightful inner room- 
scape that you scarcely notice what is 
beyond the windowpane. 

You can do it with shades or 
shutters or stained glass. Or plants. 
Or works of art, or fabric. Or a 
combination of several of these ele- 
ments. 

There are dozens of little tricks that 
anyone can follow, and leading Inte- 
rior designers know and use them all. 
Decorator Emily Malino of Washing- 
ton, D.C., says, "One of my favorite 
systems Is to use vertical shade-cloth 
louvers as a marvelous view stopper. 
These ingenious, skinny vanes can be 
opened to allow light or air to enter, or 
they may be rotated to close out the 
outdoors. 


How lo paint a ‘vista’ 

"If you crave a vista," Miss Malino, 
continues, “or a supergraphic design, 
simply paint one to the face of the 
vertical vanes with quick-drying 
acrylic paint." She warns, however, 
that the would-be artist should work 
out a reduced-scale drawing on graph 
paper first, to make sure it Is the right 
size and shape for the room. Paint but 
one side of each vane, she advises, so 
that if you want to erase your view 
you can merely rotate louvers in 
order to get the blank unpainted side. 

Even posh Park Avenue co-ops 
have bleak views sometimes, and 
designer Be be Winkler resorted to 
whole walls of louvered shutters to 
shut out those dull scenes. She turned 
the living-room "view" inward by 
highlighting modem works of art with 
15 ceiling track spots. She dramatized 
the "no view" dining room by putting 
shiny black patent-leather vinyl on 
the walls, a black-mirror top an the 
square dining table, and black leather 
on the gleaming chrome dining 
chairs. She stretched black aluminum 


horizontal blinds from wall to wall 
over the two narrow windows. These 
can be opened for daylight but, 
closed, they make a shiny window 
wall, day or night. 

"I simply made this space into a 
stunning inner room with little depen- 
dence on windows at all," the decora- 
tor explained. 

New York designer Joseph Bras- 
well solved the problem of screening 
out ungainly sights from an upper 
East Side apartment by installing 
floor-to -ceiling louvered window 
doors across the window walla. These 
louvered window doors filter in ample 
natural daylight but obscure the 
somewhat-less-than-inspiring view 
outside. 

Designer Billy Baldwin uses a 
cream-colored glazed chintz Roman 
shade, drawn down to the sill, to 
neatly block out a huge blob of a 
building on his near cityscape. Ro- 
man shades at smaller window 
spaces, on either side of the lowered 
shade, are kept raised; but the eye 
has been diverted from the vista 
below. 

Panels, fragments used 

The use of stained-glass panels and 
fragments has become another popu- 
lar means of containing rooms, and of 
lending brilliant color and luminosity, 
while obscuring outdoor ugliness. 

Herbert Kosovitz, a San Francisco 
architect (as illustrated here}, used 
both stained glass and shutters to 
diffuse a sordid view from a window 
in his remodeled townhouse. 

Clyde Rich, a Manhattan architect- 
interior designer, has given his New 
York studio apartment an "Internal" 
view by making his single 16 -ft. 
window wall into a "display box for 
plants and art" rather than a frame 
for an outside view. 

The main purpose of placing art and 
plants in a window opening, he ex- 
plains, is to stop the eye and hold 
attention within the room, rather than 
in what lies beyond it. He both hangs 
and banks plants in his window. He 
uses neon sculpture and ceramic 
sculpture on the low windowsill. 

Kinetic art lights up 

A white-metal kinetic art by Le 


‘Indoor worlds' created 
Window shades, In the bands of 
ingenious people, "take the bad news 
out of bad views," as one decorator 
puts it. Many people have created 
their own indoor worlds by painting 
window shades to suit their own 
fancy. Designer John Van Koert, for 
instance, using enamel' paint and 
magic markers, interpreted free- 
hand, a whole city landscape on his 
high-rise window shades. Some 
people introduce additional pattern 
into their rooms by laminating a 
favorite print fabric to window shades 
and then enjoy the effect as "art.” 


Designer Shirley Regendahl com- 
bines scalloped window shades, tex- 
tured and piped In contrasting color, 
with short cafe curtains to block from 
view a dismal city outlook. 


Sometimes just a cloud of sheer 
white curtaining is enough to gently 
blur a disenchanting view, but let in 
maximum sun and light. I use this 
device in a dining window which looks 
directly Into an opposite building 
wall. 


FINE LAUNDERING 
AND CLEANING 
FOR FINE HOMES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 


Japanese shoji window parrels are 
yet another solution for screening out 
bad views, but letting in good light. 
These, along with sliding archi- 
tectural panels of many sizes and 
shapes, have persuaded many people 
to forgo elaborate drapery and cur- 
tain treatments in favor of permanent 
panels that don’t wear out and don't 
have to be taken down and cleaned. 


524-7100 
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FABRIC CARE 
SERVICES 


With EMOLUENT-X, the unique all vege- 
table ell and lanolin concentrated mois- 
turizer. Equally desirable lor day or night. 
Pteaeanl application leaves no oHy resi- 
due. No king, tedious routine.. . . absorbs 
in one minute. Nol sold In stores . . . Avail- 
Ale only by mall. Special introductory 
Offer — $4.75 for M-day supply in 2 oz. 
plastic bottle. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send S4.75 today to 
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Photo by Joshua Frelwald 


Parc, hang in g in the window, lights 
up at night, and its silver disks move 
gently in the air. Mr. Rich has also 
hung a black-and-white engraving 
directly in front of the glass. 

The simplest method, he feels, is to 
hang, by means of screw-eyes in tops 
of frames, framed art or stained glass • 
over big window expanses. The works , 
are then himg from hooks screwed 
into insets over windows. He has 
installed a celling brass picture mold- 
ing from which he suspends both art 
work and spotlights. 

“If you illuminate brightly what 
you place in front of a window, it will 
also stop the eye,” he explains. He 
spotlights both clusters of plants and 
works of art. He also occasionally 
hangs a framed square of batik in a 
window, which he says "can appear 
luminous with the light streaming 
through.” 


Hanging plants (above left) at staggered heights, stop the eye at this 
Wests ide. Manhattan window. San Francisco architect Herbert 
Kosovitz uses shatters, stained glass panel, and plants to hide an 
uninteresting view (above). Shade doth verticals (below) hong celling 
to floor, by interior designer Joan Mir, offset the wall covering’s 
crisscross design and blend with flooring. 
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Use vertical 
blinds for 


updated look 


Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


The decorative aid functional value 
of vertical blinds made of shade cloth 
has been fully recognized by archi- 
tects, Interior designers, and home, 
owners. They are strong, durable, and 
washable. They control light, provide 
privacy, help to Insulate a room, and 
look well In both traditional and 
contemporary settings. 

Here are some answers to pertinent 

questions about them : 


• What is a shade- doth Vertical 
Mind? 


Vertical vanes of window-shade 
cloth, from approximately three to six 
inches wide, can be cut any length to 
fit any window — either the regular 
silled, or the floor-to-ceiling type. 


They can be wall- or cetong-hung 
within the reveal (the space between 
a window frame and the face of a 
wall), if it is deep enough to ac- 
commodate the Installation, or out. 
side on brackets. The basic hardware 
is available with lower or 

without. 


• How do they work? 

The vanes rotate 180 degrees so that 
they can be adjusted to any angle for 
complete flexibility of light, sun, and 
view control. They stack compactly 
vane-on-vane and. can be made to pull 
back to! the right or the left, or can 
open in the center like curtains. 


• Does tight penetrate? 

Shade cloth for ; vertical blinds can 
‘ be ordered in as many variations of - 
color and texture as shades. They can 
contribute a warm, colorful look ora 
subtle effect at the windows, as 
desired. Some weaves are mare hght- 
dtmmltig than others ~An added ad- 
vantage is that vanes can be adjusted 
in a partially open position to -let in si 
much — or as little — light as desired 
in a “ribboned” effect ’ , -v 


. . What can these Nindfedo-anW- 
tecturally? 

Shade-cloth verticals can be used hi 
several ways to remodel a window 
wall without making mgrero^atrac: 
tural changes. When plastor js poor 
and -windows' are not ccdhng^high or 
are awkwardly placed objifie wal^ 
vertical blinds can be run i'a aingje 
unbroken line from wall; to wall* 
ceiling to floor, to conceal these 
handicaps- . I...... 


When a floor-to-ceiling installation 
is indicated, vertical blinds conceal 
radiators, air conditioners, and, when 
the vanes are turned to the prcper 
angle, these -^can .rbe 
exposing the naked window, iij/v 
For easy ‘access ^outsfde,"ivetical 
blinds are "ideal - tor? sliding ^ glass 
doors. They can pull hack away frond 
the panel that opens. when regular 
length windows and glass' doors are 
installed in tandem, the Minds; dm be . 
cut to accommodate the siH . and door 
lengths without breaking the decora- 
tive line across the window waBL 


When window walls turn a earner 
without any visible structural divi- . 
sion, the blinds join in toe-corner 
when closed and stack at the "far” 
ends of each window when open. 

" MJH. 


Fewer full-time mothers— more day care 


The Day Care Book: The Why, What, 
and How of C ommunity Day Care 
by Vicki BreltbarL New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, $7.95 cloth; $3.95 
paper. 


the author from the standpoint of its 
benefits to the family. . 


this book. Some are franriiiae'operar 

Monti . 


Gaze defended 


By Clare EL Grosgebaner 
Written far 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Is the full-time mother rapidly 
disappearing? -. . 

In 1970, there were 5 million wor- 
king mothers with children under age 
6. According to the U.S. Office of Child 
Development, by 1960 that figure will 
exceed 7.5 million. Yet there are 
fewer than 706,000 children in licensed 
day-care facilities throughout the 
-country.. 

Who is caring tor America's pre- 
school children? ■ 

The answer would indicate older 
siblings, neighbors, and family day- 
care homes, to name a few. In fact, 
over 80 percent of these children. are 
In private homes, mostly unlicensed. 
Others are enrolled hi centers which 
are funded federally or through state 
and community resources. 

These statistics are found in the 
collection of articles included in ‘The 
Day Care Book." Myths are explored, 
-facts presented; new trends dis- 
cussed. The subject' is approached by 


But is. day care really good for. 

: children?. 

Several recent studies Indicate that 
it is, - the author says. Oner study-, 

, comparing young children at working 
and networking mothers, revealed no 
significant differences in physical 
fitness or emotional behavior. Re- 
searchers found .that "for daughters, 
.maternal employment mayCafctri- 
bute to a greater admiration fit -the 
mother, a concept of toe role 

which includes less restrictions!'.^ 

Other studies have compared : ln- 
fants who were placed in day-care 
. centers at age l and infants 1 who 
remained at home with their mothers. 
At 30 months, the children who . had 
been in the. day-care center bad 
measurably higher IQ levels than 
those who had been reared at ‘home-: 
There was no difference between ‘toe . 
two groups in toe strength ot their 

attachment to the mothers. 

Who to Interested in day care ^: 

. Big business is actively InvMyedr 
Oyer a dozen of the nation’ s largest 
companies already operate more than 
100 child-care centers. in 2 Lr states, 
according to statistics' contained in 


The federal government is also 
interested. Under the-. Social Security 
Act, day care has been, available to 
children of welfare recipients. In 1868, . 
under amendments to the -Economic 
Opportunities Act, $15 mfflfon was. 
authorized ' for day-care aeovicea in 
conjunctUmwith a jobrtralntog pro* 
gram. Bbt> once jOte" nwtoer’.was 
employed, ahe was no langerehgfble 
foe the day-care service. y- v '^ 


Later; toe TT.S. Congress vpaSSCd, 
but ; . former President- Richard ; ; lk 
Nixon vetoed; a child-care WU whteb 
would have "made 
for more families of differing towns* 
and would have 'given conjhBto® 8 *. 
greater say - in toe ; orgoidzat)iizi>spd, 

administration. ; •? • 


- 'The Day Care Book” details how 
to staz4; a- center or play gnsflfc*®* 
furnishes a list <rfresourees s incladhW 
Informational budgets andbeenstog* 
.For! anyone who hna hsked* , 'WhAt 
.. shall -I do aboutmychildrcsi wfcep-£g° 
-to work? , ' this book .ofto^san 1 ® 
.solutions? • 7 ; - ' 


. .Mrs. Grosgebaner 
kindergarten teacher, hurihertfa' 

• ; -i two*yeat'uld r .and. &Ajirritefc °* V 
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' \ -Harry Martinsen 

-V jy&x-f; .. v, • •• 

JBariy Martinsen is wiruwrofj^^ moist ever b< 
tecentNobel Prize for Literature J^m assay. . = tuned. 1 
wtranslatediiy W.B. Auden arid t^Sjoberg. ■ ■ where. 1 


■ Somewherein theforest evening there sits a 
thrash. We. cannot 809 him, but htewftng spreads 
abroad wider and wider Uke a pood. 


what we mean by .sadness and. by .‘‘faraway" is 
there, everywhere among the irtl^Jmotlanless 
spruce trees — and the evening sun p£&tta the tall 
trunks oftheflrs with the same colcnirifaraway. 

Everywhere on eartlObixt above all hilts forests, 
resound remote and expressive siring* andwhat Is 
meant by divination rushes restlessly ^over heaths 
. and valleys! Lights and Bhadowsoftl»#ame timbre 
come and go, free and fetter. Theeyiebegina to. 
search. Where is' the thrush sitting? Perhaps here,' 
perhaps there. The eye helps the ear to choose 
trees, but the song spirals down from so many 
hundred branches that it makes a riddle of Itself. 
Are they hew tones or the same eternal ones? Now 
are heard the tones of an inhaled melody. Tliey 
seem to be moving, backwards, thrown against the 
distant background. It seems to the ear as lf a whole 

• cubic mlle.on either side of the thruah ia ffiled with 
this g en tl e 

.Instinctively be percheB . where' ^ entrance to 
the forest vaDey becomes like a giant Tibetan lure, 

. Instinctively perches on . the right branch, located 
where the air is like an eardrum, - . . -r ?' . ; . 

• Somewhere in this very forest. In the Still of the 

evening, among 'its thousand peaks,- echo bm» its 
midst seiLSlfive croflsroads. One can trying 

out many different places and treesuntii be finds; 
the' very one width' at this particular-moment has 

the greatest resonance. 

He wants to be hoard and; to hear UtmMflf spread 
hla evening speech more* richly and purely than 


- 2 i>!AXir> . 'L • V'-' 

• ': r - Ij iS’Snijr.ih i. - • : ■ 

-oi ysriT io^cv- - -.r f W©CiCllnQ 

' ^vcloi^ilpaceB of time? . 

" Noi.'Toieach’^iy'tts '^uota of learning and Joy. 

- ^EAc^earbetter- ‘ 

Each year best 
AlPt^vebcfe^blesL 

For which w^iay ‘ *Tharik you’ ’ ' : ' 

Toth© wliM and teerain 
To the sun and the grain 
To file NO and the YES . " ; 

' >»a 2 v t>r. •/ • . 


ever before.. But first Ms Instrument has to be 
tuneit This he does by flying around to discover 
where, in the spam of the finest, the most sensitive 
chords are heard this evening. . 

It may take him an hour or two before he 
manages to . find out how the layers of air tonight 
stand tuned in relation to each other? 

’ ‘Tea! Here!" he sometimes seems to czy. But 
there is a heaviness In.the air which he must, toms 
away. Mors accurately than any mathematician he 
soon discovers that the wont part was caused by a 
current of air, rising from some small remote dell 
in the recesses of the forest. Bis song must be 
reiterated. But where? In some places he only 
■utters a tew notes. They are enough to tell blm that 
this is not the rigttplace. Be dashes off again. 

Sometimes he oamem near to despalrl This 
evening, perhaps he' wfil never find tee right music, 
never find the tall pine tree where the finest inhaled 
tones of the bird flute are in accordance with the 
widnu and laws of the air-realm. a 

Well, at long last, he comes near to it. Perfect he 
cannot bel Once tn a ttwtnannH years perhaps, by 
sheer chance a single, thrush achieves perfection. 
But he eomes near to It, perches In the vicinity of 
clarity. The layers of air are fairly well Outwitted,; 
the echo possibilities falriy weQ employed In the 
direction he wants. - 

Then, he strikes up his song, a small thrush 
playing on a giant Instr um e n t, enormous masses of 
Obedient air completely absorbing and reproducing 
the sounds of his throat*flnte. ... 

Thna fee stags for a long-time dirair falls, ami 

bis SoE^-noiw conveys- flu Image at the curve of a 
remote bow, strung together in the world of lon g in g , 
with Its honesties -a^ dishonesties on a thread of 
the question wMcb vanishes In the direction of file 
great C3oek : afNatetegnesa as It dissolves within tee 
Core ofthe' setting sun. - 


anniversary : 

To waves we have surfed 
To the young we have birthed ' 

. XAnd now, as the earth turns, to 

/ iheir’n). 

'.-To' laughter and weeping 
To losfng and keeping 
T To romance and routine • 

To Invisible roads traveled together. 

Madora Holt 


•rl .*&!■ ■ 

Icom&fromN6w Yoir&; arid many 
people there ^-nnd of course in other 
cities — arfe uncomfortable about 
problems In the streets. They don't 
- —want tebeuzqyleasanfiysurprlaed. - 
'.But there are also beautiful sur- 
; prises-" hi -the streets; then are 
'"artists, aid theater companies, 
there Are" mimes' and mu si cia n s. I 
- wa/taiktogto : k jra^swdptor who 
had mbved hlsr ktudlo *bUtto a ' 
Harlem i ’afcJen^raJ* and encouraged, 

: the nelgtocghood kids to try his 
technique of relief modeHng ln sand. 
He summed up his fleellngr rather 
simply: "When there 'rho art, that’s 
the death of anltyiCWhen there's art, 
there's hope. fit?-’ “ : 

: And Juki^tiM^oteer-': day I- was 
wai ting. hr'the ferry termtoal an 
SteteaXsIshd;tand an Older maw who 
could Also hive -ooxne from Harlem 
was Atfofllngaaroimd.- with a guitar,. 

. playing quietly and quite expertly — 
apparently L because he enjoyed 
doteg ao. After a while he sat down 
near where I was and. I said, " Th a nk 
you; that sounded good." He looked 
surprised. Then, he smiled quite 
wonderfully, and said, 1 'Well, it isn't 


Art 

surprise 


what you do. Is It; It’s how you dp It”. 

- That's what art Is,, among many 
other things : Hiow you do it. 

Take a painting, perhaps a late 
self-portrait by Rembrandt Try iso- 
lating the “what” of the work of art 
from the "how” — that'- fs r from Its 
quality, the way It’s done , theMeontin- 
ually Intuitive or strategic technical 
decisions — and then try Isolating 
them, the' "what” and the "how,” 
from the “why,” from Its motiva- 
tions and from the search to account 
visually for the Immense measure of 
a man. What would be left In this 
impossible isolation? . 

It might be "pretty.” 

It might be' ‘nice.” 

But It couldn’t be much else than a 
thing: some conglomeration of ma- 


terial pigment and canvas with no 
way of speaking. 

Responsible art epitomises .file 
how -and explains the; why. Art 
should alsosurprlse usf&riifestiiB, 
as well as reassure us. It should 
shock us, sometimes. Dealing with 
priorities, it should exercise- our 
dissatisfaction with mere things. ‘ 

Art mayinviteua to escape , it may 
beguile ua or captivate us; It may 
ask us to stand aghast at certain 
things — things we -can deal with, or 
learn to deal with. If that is neces- 
sary. But the best of art, sooner or 
later, reminds ua of the inescapable. 

-When what we find ourselves 
impeded to do Is no longer separable 
in our experience from the how and 
tee why of doing It, then we win 
surely do wen, and rightly, and with 
the surprising power of grace. And 
then it will no longer be possible to 
separate those two supposedly dif- 
ferent areas of existence: art and 
the necessary business of life. 


Louis Chapin 


The Monitor's daily religious article 


Are good and evil forces contin- 
ually warring with each other? 
Does evil have as much or more 
power than good? Is man the bat- 
tleground trying to placate these 
forces and so save himself? 


Good and evil 

These are widely held beliefs 
about man and his universe. And, 
indeed, taking human experience 
at face value, it is not hard to 
come to this conclusion. But 
there is a radically different point 


fThis is a Japanese translation of today's religious article] 
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Coming, after all, to this 

-We have hardly begun what we Intended. 

We are reversing loss, we Invest in a property 
of drawing together. And out of your death 
love audits a mounting Interest. 

■ We are never precisely now. 

We are always on the verge. 

What we foresee prospers us with revenues 
risen in the guess of a clearing. 

Ccsning, after all, to this 

may profit us : future returns possible, past failures dispersible. 
The forestia a risk called hope, 
no ground for ruin, no final remain. 

Norma Farber 


of view which, when understood, 
frees us from this dire prospect. 

This point of view is summed 
up in the first of the Ten Com- 
mandments, "Thou shalt have no 
other gods before. me.” 1 

The Bible is an expanding 
record of the bearing of this com- 
mand on humanity. The power of 
the Bible lies in the accumulated 
proofs that God, good, not only is 
more powerful than evil but ac- 
tually is the only power. The 
teachings of Christ Jesus bring 
thought to new heights of spiritu- 
ality. Jesus knew not only that 
good is more powerful than evil 
but that all power belongs to God. 
Obedience to God, he taught, un- 
folds this power in our lives. 

Following along this same line 
of thought, Mary Baker Eddy, 
who discovered and founded 
Christian Science in 1666, says to 
us in our day: “There is no power 
apart from God. Omnipotence has 
all-power, and to acknowledge 
any other power is to dishonor 
God.”* 

This point of view is a long way 
from the concept of man as a 
helpless victim caught in a battle 
between good and evil spirits. 

The concept of one God leads 
naturally to the concept of one 
Spirit. Christ Jesus urged obe- 
dience to the First Command- 
ment when he said, “Hear, O Is- 
rael; The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.” 3 Evil has no power at 
all, and one must realize it. 

The illusion of evil forces at 
work is eradicated when we un- 
derstand that God is everywhere 
and all powerful. Mrs. Eddy asks 
this question: "Are we irreverent 
towards sin, or imputing too 
much power to God, when we as- 
cribe to Him almighty Life and 
Love?” She goes on to say, "I 
deny His cooperation with evil, 
because I desire to have no faith 
in evil or in any power but God, 
good.” 4 

Because spiritual facts take us 
beyond what we can see with bur 
eyes, we need to exercise faith 
and understanding and love. 
Faith involves reverence for this 
one God. Understanding that He 
is all-powerful, that He is Love, 
makes us obedient to His com- 
mands. The result is fearless liv- 
ing, more victories over evil. 
And,, finally, complete freedom. 

'Exodus 20:3; ’Sc/ence and Health udth 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 228; *Mark 
1229.30; 'Science and Health, p. 348. 

P w Mn on fhe page may t» found a translation at 
thia article in Japanese. Four tfanea a year an article on 
Christian Science appears in a Japanese translation.) 


Daily Bible verse 


Look unto me, and be ye saved, God, and there Is 
all the ends of the earth: for.l am Isaiah 45:22 





Courtesy of the Stedefyfc Museum, Amsterdam 


Santa A in B”: Drawing by Paul Klee (1879-1940) 


‘When a dot 
begins to move . . .’ 

In his "Creative Credo” Paul Klee wrote: "The beholder's eye, 
which moves like an animal grazing, follows paths prepared lor It 
in the picture. . . .” , 

For Klee, drawing was partly a matter of one-thing-always- 
leads-tonanother: Hue as travel. Or in certain respects. It la Hke 
the continuing movement of sound In music. The difference, 
however, Is that music guides the listener exactly through the 
iWwrwwnrirtn of time; whereas visible fine on paper Is all there at 
once. A variety of choices are open to the viewer os to where his 
eye begins to trace the artist's process, how far It goes, when and 
where it breaks off. But the quality ot Klee’s line, In a drawing 
such as "Santa A in B” does Invite the eye to follow consciously a 
time scale and not simply to perceive apace. In Ms “Credo” he 

- makes it clear that he considered time and space integrated: 

•When a dot begins to move and becomes a line, this requires 
time. Likewise, when a moving Hue produces a plane, and when 
moving planes produce spaces.” 

“Santa AinB” scarcely describes the character or atmosphere 
of what the title suggests — an Italian city. The construction of 
the grouped buildings is much more at the service of the artist’s 
. line than the other way around- The line borrows certain aspects 
of "buildings” — verticals, horteontals, angled or tilted planes 
and relationships, organic lean-to interdepend en cleg ; but It does 
so In a way that renders opaque m att er transparent. 

- This linear scaffolding has something of the informational 

purpose of an architert’s drawing — but not much. How useful 
would fids drawing be to a builder? f 

’ in the end it Is the play, almost the fantasy of the line ltsieif, 
which predominated — a line which persuades the eye backward 
and forward In space, and sometimes like a tightrope spans tee 
gaps between "solid” forms. At the right and left ends of the 
drawing some of the apparent structure shows signs of 
disintegration, as if Klee was saying "and so on — to suburbia.” 
He wrote: “A work is three-dimensional when what Is inside 
and what is outride can be clearly distinguished.” In this drawing 
his line describes not only what the eye perceived as external, but 
also penetrates te what a knowledge of form Indicates Is internal 

Christopher Andreas 
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‘First the blade, then the ear, 


then the full grain in the ear 


The Monitor's view 


Opinion and commentary 


Tuesday, February 11, 1975 


No, this is the unemployment line .:. . the bus stop 

is over there* ‘ 


Why, Dr. Burns? 


For this reason many politicians 
and economists now cogently ar- 
gue that the Federal Reserve 
should rapidly expand the money 
supply, especially since it will still 
be a while before Congress passes 
a tax-cut bill. New chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee Henry Reuss suggests 
the Fed realize that “jobs are the 
important thing 


Is the Federal Reserve Board 
too tight-fisted with its money in 
the light of a deepening recession? 

With more and more voices — 
conservative and liberal — sug- 
gesting it is, we believe chairman 
Arthur Bums would do the Amer- 
ican public a service by publicly 
defending his position. Or moder- 
ating his stand and letting more 
money into the economy. 

We sympathize with his and the 
general view that inflation re- 
mains the long-term danger. An 
overstimulation of the economy 
now could generate an even worse 
inflation later. This is why Presi- 
dent Ford’s energy program 
raised serious doubts. 

But clearly something must be 
done in the short run to ease the 
pain of recession. Each day more 
statistics add to the overall gloom. 
Labor chief George Meany fore- 
casts a 10 percent unemployment 
rate by July, even higher than the 
administration’s revised pre- 
dictions. 

Now a congressional economic 
survey finds that higher income- 
tax payments surpassed all other 
price increases for the consumer 
in 1974. And low-income and 
middle-income families were 
hardest hit. 

Granted that statistics are used 
by all sides for self-serving pur- 
poses. there is nonetheless no 
gainsaying the severity of the 
present economic plunge. It is 
hard to accept that, as anticipated, 
America's gross national product 
will decline more than 3 percent 
this year and the offsetting gains 
against Inflation will be slight. 


munched its way through 1.2 tons of 
grain and 300 pounds of high-proteiu 
concentrates. It emerged grossly fat, 
costly, and a victorious competitor 
with the hungry tens of millions or 
Asia and Africa. So voracious, In fact 
that just a 20 percent shift away from 
grain-fed beef would free enough 
grain and concentrate to meet the 
entire nine -million-ton famine-relief 
need estimated at the recent World 
Food Conference. 

And the experts are agreed that 
such a shift is readily possible. There 
is no reason why all U.S. table beef 
should not be grass-fed within another 
five years. 

A key series of supporting changes 
are needed, however, to facilitate this' 
vital “return to nature": 

A change In U.S. beef -grading stan- 
dards similar to changes made fa 
Canada in 1972, so that leaner, lower- 
cholesterol beef Is not misleadingly 
labeled as low-grade. 

A new “lean" grade should, be 
established, azid probably a separate 
grading system for grass-fed. beef 
(now being sought in British Colum- 
bia } should be introduced. 

As the consumer demand for range- 
fed beef increases, banks and govern- 
ment agencies are going to have tc 
cooperate with cattle ranchers to help 
finance and facilitate the shift to 
increased range-feeding operations. 
But, most of all, consumers them- 
selves are going to have to become 
aware of the life-saving, inflation- 
fighting significance of range-fed 
beef, and to Insist that their local 
market, restaurant, or college cafe- 
teria give them the range-fed option. 

Mr. Prosterman is a professor 
of law at the University of Wash- 
ington, specializing in. agricul- 
tural development in the less' 
developed countries. , 


- Grass-fed beef. A new thing and an 
old thing . A truly old thing. It came 
out of Texas and elsewhere in the 
United States on the 'most massive 
scale in history during the last cen- 
tury when the great American beef 
herds were created. 

The U.S. became the largest world 
producer of beef — and- the largest 
world consumer of beef ~- as livestock 
munched its way across the vast U.S. 
heartland of grass. 

But suddenly it became important 
to marble beef. Better flavor, it was 
said, and more tender meat And 
presently millions of head of cattle 
were munching grain in feed lots — 
eating people food. 

Figures today show, however, that 
if the feed lots are skipped, people 
food is saved and the cost of beef to 
the consumer drops as much as 60 
cents a pound. 

With the grasslands coming more 
and more to the fore, a revolutionary 
transformation of the American beef- 
cattle Industry may be under way. 
Such a transformation would hold out 
the promise of saving millio ns of lives 
in other countries, at the same time 
that it reduced U.S. shopping bills. 

How many lives it saves — and the 
added saving in consumer dollars — 
will depend on just how well the 
Department of Agriculture, the politi- 
cians, the bankers, and the con- 
sumers themselves, are able to coop- 
erate to make this transformation 
oome to pass. 

The “re volution'’ sounds dis- 
armingly simple, but It is as profound 
as waking up tomorrow morning to 
find that all our cars could suddenly 
get 30 miles per gallon of gasoline: 
-Stop feeding grain to beef cattle, and 
go back to range grass. - 

Last year, the U.S. . fed over 40 
millio n tons of grain and five million 
tons of soybeans and other high- 
protein concentrates to U.S. beef 
cattle. This process was reflected In 
three different ways: 

• In the “marbling" of choice 
grade beef, which is the principal kind 
sold in our supermarkets. ■ This' 

- “marbling/’ of course, is largely 
fatty cholesterol. 

• In tiie cost; where each pound of 

weight gain in .the feed lot takes 
roughly six pounds of grain fed to the 
animal. The total 1973 feed bill, which 
the consumer ended up paying, was 
over $5 billion. ■* 

• In tiie diversion of huge quan- 
tities nf fanrt fmm h nmanit to nnlmftlw . 

The average steer eats enough while 
In the feed lot to keep six people alive 
f or.a year on a direct grain diet. . 

By contrast, in many countries the 
only food that cattle eat Is range 
grass. Peru even has a . law against 
feeding grain to cattle. Virtually all 
Australian and Argentinian beef is 
grass-fed. 

But in the United States the great 
natural advantages of this “grass-to- 
rn eat -factory” have been almost for- 
gotten. Under pressure from corn- 
raising farmers, ih the old days of 
surpluses, the federal government 
introduced a “grading” system that 
was heavily biased toward intensively 
grain-fed beef: Few consumers real- 
ise, however, that the “choice" label 
represents nothing more than this 
deal between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the grain farmers. . 

The net result to that 34 million bead 
of cattle entered feed lots last year, 
and the . average feed-lot -resident 


now.” He pro- 
poses an 8 and then 7 percent 
mortgage Interest rate to help 
revive industry. Mr. Meany wants 
a low 6 percent. 

First National City Bank experts 
think that, to get the economy 
turned around in the second half of 
1975 the money growth rate will 
have to be increased to 7.5 percent 
or more. Former economic coun- 
cil chairman Paul McCracken ad- 
vocates a temporary rate of as 
much as 10 percent. 

The dilemma of course is where 
to put that thin line between fight- 
ing recession and averting an even 
greater inflation. Dr. Burns, testi- 
fying before Congress recently, 
accused the administration of 
being unduly pessimistic in fore- 
casting two years of high unem- 
ployment and inflation. 

“Why do people put out figures 
like that, when they don’t know 
what they’re talking about?” he 
said of Mr. Ford’sbudget. 

Dr. Bums’ call for ”a touch of 
optimism” can only be welcome 
amid the cascade of dreary prog- 
nostications. But he offers no rea- 
sons for his more buoyant assess- 
ment. 

Why, Dr. Bums? How do you 
justify your policy? 


State of the nations 


Budget politics 


Holding it to 55 m.p.h 


Mirror of opinion 

Soviet daughter ; 

If only those grim, suspicious ;m$n ’- 
in the Kremlin had a sexise of poblfa 
relations. . . • 

The story of the beautifttf mtrae: ' 
queen, half American and halfRu*-'- 
slan, who wants to come to the United r 
States to see her tether for thdftrat'- 
time, Js now a tale of frustration-The r. 
Russians, at first, wouldn’t let fiirgo. t? 

But now she says she may gets visa; 
in a month. .'.-.a 

If she does, the officials could say: ' ■_ 

. “Why, of course she can;gp. Itoi: 
mance and all that. We. hope she'll r< 
come back uncontaminatea by mBita- r 
riattc imperialist capitalist '-'notions, 
but if she doesn’t, we can stand ft. 
After all, her existence to a reminder : 
that America and the Soviet Union : 
were once allies in tiie war- against - 
Hitler. And anyway, this to a kind of ; 
love story, with no Ideology’ involved." - 
If they should .say that, President ^ 
Ford could issue, a statement ’of 
appreciation. Secretary ' Kissinger 
could promise that .the lady would not 
be shadowed by the' CIA or the FBL 
She would get a royal welcome and ' 
200,000,000 Americans, their hearts ^ 
touched, would say, "Why, those 
Russians aren’t so bad.’-’ The gener*;* 
oua gesture woidd doraofe for. detente - 
than a dozen solemn conf e rences. ; ^ 

Maybe, now, somebody-in Moscow ' 
has already thought of all this- — The ^ 
Boston Globe •" 


The focus on United States 
energy policy may have shifted to 
the public arena, with White 
House and Congress locked in 
combat over Mr. Ford’s oil import 
tariff. 

But there remains a great deal 
still to be achieved toward energy 
conservation in the private sector, 
by the individual citizen. The 
greatest energy saving gains in 
1975, as in 1974, can be made 
by holding down driving speeds 
and eliminating unnecessary au- 
tomobile trips. 

Last year. Americans did not 
obey the new 55-m.p.h. national 
speed limit absolutely. They did 
decrease interstate highway 
speeds from a 65-75 m.p.h. range 
to 55-65 m.p.h. On main rural 
roads, average speed dropped 
from 60.3 m.p.h. to 54.8. Thus, 
while a disappointing 20 percent of 
drivers abided strictly by the 55 
m.p.h. limit, there was a substan- 
tial general cutback on highway 
speeds, which carried over into 
slower driving even on city and 
suburban streets. 

A good side effect of the pattern 
of more moderate driving was a 
drop of nearly 20 percent in high- 
way fatalities in 1974. This repre- 


sents a saving of more than 10,000 
lives over 1973 totals. And it was 
achieved despite an increase in 
the number of registered vehicles, 
from 125 million in 1973 to 131 
million in 1974. 

U.S. citizens shaved 3 percent 
off the total miles driven last year, 
compared with 1978. This was the 
first such decline since World War 
II. And along with the somewhat 
lighter feet on the gas pedal, the 
drop in mileage helped Americans 
to cut significantly the growth 
rate for energy use. 

While emphasis in Washington 
has swung toward mandatory pro- 
grams for curbing energy use 
more severely, it would be a 
mistake to neglect the voluntary 
side. Whatever the ultimate pro- 
gram Congress or the White House 
may devise, the backing of the 
public will be needed to make it 
work. 

Put another way, every citizen's 
effort to abide by the national 
speed limit and to eliminate un- 
necessary mileage, or to take 
mass transit or use car pools, has 
an effect in reversing the waste of 
energy and reducing the need for 
mandatory measures. 


Washington. They complained of 
never being told things as they are in 
true and fair proportion. They 
wanted, or thought they wanted, the 
bad news along with the good. They 
thought they were fed up with too 
much 1 'light at the end at the tunnel, ’ ’ 
when there wasn’t any light they 
could see. 

Gerald Ford has projected a five- 
year plan for his country which 
certainly In theory could cure the 
present recession at a sufficiently 
slow rate to avoid re triggering the 
Inflation. Do they want tiie inflation 
back in full force? If not, to unemploy- 
ment going to a peak of over 8 percent 
this year and then gradually tapering 
down to 5.6 percent by 1980 an 
intolerable price to pay? 

There will undoubtedly be some 
economists who will argue that the 
recession can be reversed faster 
without setting off another and higher 
round of Inflation. And any politician 
up for re-election In 1976 to bound to 
veer toward that brand of economic 
thinking. Fear of high unemployment 
is the quickest known stimulant to* 
political action In these times. Fear of 
inflation seems to have vanished, 
miraculously, almost overnight. 

But anyone who to willing to think 
responsibly about these matters must 
recognize that unemployment below 
10 percent has never yet wrecked an 
economy or a political system but 
inflation over 10 percent can, and has. 

Perhaps Mr. Ford’s formula has 
imperfections. Perhaps improvement, 
could be made. This writer thinks his 
energy policy makes a mistake In 
applying higher ail prices to heating 
and industrial oil. I would put it all on 
gasoline. But, the budget certainly to 
an effort to produce a responsible and 
reasoned approach to the problem of 
getting the American economy back 
on an even keel. 

And it to buQt on an honest and if 
anything slightly pessimistic ap- 
praisal of economic prospects. The 
people said they wanted candor and 
honesty in high places. Well, this to a 


Readers write 


Recession and Roosevelt, Israel 


dangerous for the country, and tragic 
for those who would be hit hard by 
their inability to keep up ' with rising 
costs. A preferable approach would 
be to let the increases take effect 
according to the social security tow, 
and find funds for the increases by 
closing tax loopholes and by paring 
less essential programs. 
Kannebunkport, Maine AldenJ. Carr 

On understanding Israel : 


Although I have always voted for 
the GOP I am not at all pleased with 
administration efforts to roll back the 
recession. , 

In 1933 FDR had Ideas which were 
much more effectual. We should em- 
bark on many new federal programs 
to put people to work. Instead of a tax 
cut we should raise taxes to help The 
people who are unemployed. If we 
raise the debt by 3X06 Wilton we will 
only cause more Inflation and make it 
harder than ever for the unemployed 
or the low income people. I am all in 
favor of programs like the PWA, 
WPA, etc. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
by any . standard, one of our great 
presidents.. . 

Yakima, Wash. E. V. Lockhart Jr. 


. X- must respond to Rhode Merle jews should stop being' Jews. 'T&si 
Ford’s totter. She says she^etarried solution has been triedmaxiy times 
tram Isr ael “a bit wiser” but did she before — some tim es conversion to 
get understanding with her wtedom? another* feith was tiie requisite for 

jjihe lacks understanding -at_ the survival-, som e times only death would 

purpose of the creation of i!» atate of satisfy their enemieB. Wba^ is most 
Isr ael? it was intended aatrhomefor difficult to understands, that the two 
Uxe remnants of Jewry that needed a religions whose roote are faUtoiateiP 
home and to provide abaven for have tried so hard to destowl* 1 ^ 
persecuted Jews. I read in the Moni- roots. 

tor Henry Wilkinson Bragdoa’s re- Forest Hffls, N.Yl OeH*G*tf 

view of “All God’s Dangers: The Life i? ’ ■ j 

of Nate Shaw." Hesa^* M defy E*<g«ywa8te aad parking 
anyone to read ‘AH God’s^fTangers’ to -r*« c>nm» sot^aonter • 

without a burning sense of Mdlgnatton The President'ieo^ cnt admerf^ 

at the system that denied Nate Shaw energy waste by solving my problem, 

education and robbed him afjbto right . My problem to that T antlorced to 
to own land.” I am indigosut. about ~ *" 

that; I am also indignant 'about tiie. 
abuses that. Jews have sufi^Sdfor a 
much, longer period of up t urn 

indignant at the abuse of a&vtnd and 
anything 

She to affronted by their *2tarism,” 
tlteir flag, their language, their, patri- 
ofic symbol. All countries, have an 
official language; shouldVajtoel be 
denied this? It was omhah^Aferther, 


Now retired, Lbegan work In 1931. 
From the early ’30s I recall reports of 
violent strikes, near-violent [Con- 
frontations between "haves” and 
“have-nots," and drilling by men 
considering revolution. • President 
Roosevelt averted any possible revo- 
lution with his social reforms, Impor- 
tant among them sodal security. 

Today millions, low- and middle- 
income, retired and stm at work, look 
to social security as their chief, or 
sole, income for retirement Yet the 
Ford a dm i n istration proposes limit- 
ing the increase in social security 
benefits this year to 5 percent, appar- 
ently as the first step in a plan to 
phase down the whole social security 
program. 

Such a policy seems retrogressive, 


' • Letters : ; expressing readers 
views " are • welcome. Each re- 
ceives. editorial * . CpnsideVtdion 
though, only a -selection can 
published : < md : none : : itmyiduaUy 
acknoyvledged,AU are subject to- 
jamdensatior^ -i 1 : ■ y 




